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CHAPTER III. 
MELANCHOLY. 

One bud after another opened on the rose-tree, 
Timar did nothing but watch the development 
and blossoming of these rosebuds. When one 
of them opened he broke it off, put it in his 
pocket-book, and dried it there on his breast. 
This was a melancholy task. All the tender- 
ness lavished on him by Nodmi could not cure 
his sadness. The woman's sweet caresses were 
burdensome to him. And yet No^mi could have 
comforted him at the cost of a single word; 
but modest reserve kept back that word, and it 
never occurred to Michael to question her. 
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It is characteristic of those whose mind is 
diseased to occupy themselves only with the 
past. 

At last No&ni said to Timar, "Michael, it 
would be good for you to go away from here — 
out into the world. Everything here arouses 
mournful memories in you ; you must go away 
to get well. I have done your packing, 
and the fruit-dealers will fetch you away to- 
morrow." 

Michael did not answer, but expressed his 
assent by a nod. The dangerous illness he had 
passed through had affected his nerves ; and the 
situation he had brought upon himself, the blow 
which had struck him, had worked on those 
nerves so painfully, that he was forced to ac- 
knowledge that a longer stay would lead to 
madness or suicide. 

Suicide? There is no easier road out of a 
difficult position : failure, despair, mental con- 
flict, blasted hopes, heart-pangs, fantastic bug- 
bears, the memory of losses, phantoms of the 
beloved dead, — all these are parts of a bad 
dream. One touch on the trigger of the pistol, 
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and one awakes. Those who remain behind can 
go on with the dream. 

On the last evening, Michael, No&ni, and 
Therese sat all three after supper on the little 
bench outside, and Michael remembered that 
they had once been four together there. 

"What can that moon really be?" asked 
No&ni. 

Michael's hand, which Noemi held in hers, 
was clenched with sudden violence. 

"My evil star," he thought to himself. 
"Oh, if I had never seen it, that red cres- 
cent ! " 

Therese answered her daughter's question : 
" It is a burnt-out and chilled world, on which 
neither trees, flowers, nor animals, no air or 
water, no sounds or colours exist. When I was 
a girl at school, we used often to look through a 
telescope at the moon ; it is full of mountains, 
and we were told they were the craters of 
extinct volcanoes. No telescope is powerful 
enough to show people on it, but learned men 
know with certainty that neither air nor water 
exists there. Without air and water nothing 
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can live that has a human body, so no mortal 
can possibly be there." 

"But what if something did really live 
in it?" 

" What could do so ? " 

" I will tell you what I think. Often in the 
old times, when I was still alone, I could not 
rid myself of one engrossing thought — especially 
when I sat by myself on the beach, and looked 
into the water. I felt as if something were 
drawing me into it, and calling to me that it 
was good to be down below there, and that there 
all was peace. Then I said to myself — Good ! 
the body would rest at the bottom of the 
Danube ; but where would the soul go ? — it must 
find a dwelling somewhere. Then the thought 
arose that the soul which wrenched itself so 
forcibly and by its own will from its mortal 
shell, could only soar to the moon. I believe 
that now even more firmly. If neither trees 
nor flowers, neither water nor air, neither 
colours nor sounds, can there exist — well, it 
is all the better fitted for those who did not 
wish to be encumbered with a body : there 
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they will find a world where there is nothing 
to trouble them, nor anything to give them 
pleasure. " 

Therese and Michael both rose with a start 
from beside No&ni, who could not understand 
what had moved them. She did not know that 
her own father was a suicide, and that he whose 
hand she held was ready to become one. 
Michael said the night was cool, they had 
better go in. One more haunting thought was 
now linked with the sight of the moon. The 
first he inherited from Tim6a, the other from 
No&ni. What a fearful penalty — that the 
man should continually see before him in the 
heavens that shining witness, eternally recall- 
ing to him his first sin, the first fateful error 
of his ruined life ! 

The next day Michael left the island: he 
passed by the unfinished walnut-wood house 
without even glancing at it. 

"You will return with the spring flowers," 
whispered No&ni tenderly in his ear. The poor 
thing thought it quite natural that for half of 
the year Michael should not belong to her. 
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"But to whom does he then belong?" That 
question never occurred to her. 

When Michael arrived at Komorn, the long 
journey had still more exhausted him. Tim^a 
was frightened when she saw him, and could 
hardly recognise him ; even AthaJie was alarmed, 
and with good reason. 

" You have been ill ? " said Timea, leaning on 
her husband's breast. 

" Very ill, for many weeks." 

" On your journey ? " 

" Yes," answered Timar, to whom this seemed 
like a cross-examination. He must be on his 
guard at every question. 

" Good God ! and had you any one to nurse 
you there amongst those strangers ? " 

The words had almost escaped him, " Oh yes, 
an angel ! " but he caught himself up and 
answered, "You can get anything for money." 
Tim^a did not know how to show her sympathy, 
and so Michael could detect no change in the 
always apathetic face. She was always the 
same, and the frigid kiss of welcome drew them 
no closer together. 
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Athalie whispered in his ear, " For God's 
sake, sir, take care of your life ! " 

Timar felt the poisoned sting hidden beneath 
this tender consideration. He must live that 
Tim^a might suffer ; for if she became a widow, 
nothing would stand in the way of her happi- 
ness. And that would be a hell to Athalie. 

It seemed to Timar as if the demon who 
hated both him and his wife was now praying 
for the prolongation of his detested life, so that 
their mutual suffering might last the longer. 
Every one remarked the great change which had 
taken place in him. In the spring he was a 
strong man in the prime of life ; now he was 
like a feeble voiceless shadow. 

He withdrew to his office as soon as he 
arrived, and spent the whole day there. His 
secretary found the ledger lying on the desk 
just as he had opened it ; he had not even 
looked at it. His agents were informed of his 
return, and hastened to present yards of reports. 
He said to them all, " Very good," and signed 
what they required, sometimes in the wrong 
place, sometimes twice over. At last he shut 
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himself up from every one in his room, under 
pretence of requiring sleep. But his servants 
heard him walking up and down for hours 
together. 

, When he went to the ladies to dine in their 
company, he looked so gloomy and stern that 
no one had the courage to address him. He 
hardly touched food, and never tasted wine. 
But an hour after dinner he rang for the ser- 
vant, and asked angrily whether they were ever 
going to get the meal ready — he had forgotten 
that it was over. In the evening he could not 
sit up, so tired was he : when he sat down he 
dozed off at once ; as soon, however, as he was 
undressed and in bed, slumber fled suddenly 
from his eyes. " Oh, how cold this bed is — 
everything in the house is cold ! " Every piece 
of furniture, the pictures on the walls, even the 
old frescoes on the ceiling, seemed to cry to him, 
"What have you come here for? This is not 
your home ! You are a stranger here ! " How 
cold is this bed ! 

The man who came to call him to supper 
found him already in bed. On hearing this, 
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Tim^a came to him and asked whether he 
would have something. 

"Nothing — no, nothing at all," answered 
Timar. "I am only overtired by the jour- 
ney." 

" Shall I send for the doctor ? " 

" Pray don't. I am not ill." 

Tim^a wished him good night, and went away 
after again feeling his forehead with her hand. 
But Timar was not in a condition to sleep. He 
heard every noise in the house : he heard them 
whispering and creeping on tiptoe past his door, 
so as not to disturb him. He was thinking 
where a man could best flee from himself. Into 
the realm of dreams? That would be good, 
indeed, if only one could find the way there as 
easily as into the kingdom of death. But one 
cannot force one's self to dream. Opium ? That 
is one way — the suicide of sleep. Gradually he 
noticed that it was growing darker in the room: 
the shades of night veiled closely every object, 
the light grew dim. At last he was surrounded 
by a darkness like that of a thick motionless 
mist, like subterranean gloom, or the night of 
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the blind: such an obscurity one "sees" even 
in sleep. Michael knew he was asleep, and the 
blindness lying over his eyes was that of slum- 
ber. Yes, he now had full consciousness of his 
position. He was lying in his own bed in his 
Komorn house, — a table beside him with an 
antique bronze lamp-stand, and a painted lamp- 
shade with Chinese figures on it ; over his head 
hung a large clock with a chime ; the silken 
curtains were let down. The curious old bed 
had a sort of drawer below it, which could be 
drawn out and used as a second bed. It was 
beautifully made— one of those beds only found 
in fine old houses, in which a whole family 
might find room to sleep. Timar knew that he 
had not bolted his door; any one could come in 
who chose. How if some one came to murder 
him? And what difference would there be 
between sleep and death ? This puzzled him in 
his dreams. 

Once he dreamt that the door opened softly 
and some one entered : a woman's steps. The 
curtain rustled, and something leant over him : 
a woman's face. " Is it you, Noemi ? " Michael 
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thought in his dream, and started. " How came 
you here ? If some one saw you ! " It was 
dark, he could see nothing ; but he heard the 
person sit down by his bed and listen to his 
breathing. Thus had No&ni done many a 
night in the little hut. " Oh, No6mi, will you 
watch again all through the night? When 
will you sleep ? " 

The female figure, as if in answer, knelt 
down and drew out the shelf below the bed. 
Michael felt a mixture of fear and rapture in 
his breast. " You will lie down beside me ; 
oh, how I love you, but I tremble for you ! " 
and then the figure prepared a bed on the shelf 
and lay down. The dreamer in the bed longed 
to bend over her, to embrace and kiss her, and 
would have called again to her, " Go, hasten 
away from here, you will be seen ; " but he 
could move neither limbs nor tongue, they 
were heavy as lead ; and then the woman slept 
too. Michael sank deeper into dreamland. His 
fancy flew through past and future, soared into 
the regions of the impossible, and returned 
to the sleeping woman. He dreamt that he 
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was awake, and yet the phantom was beside 
him. 

At last it began to dawn, and the sun shone 
through the window with more wonderful radi- 
ance than ever before. " Awake, awake ! " 
whispered Michael in his dream. - " Go home — 
the daylight must not find you here. Leave me 
now ! " He struggled with the dream. " But 
you are not really here — it is only a delusion ! " 

He forced himself to sever the bonds in which 
sleep held him, and awoke completely. It was 
really morning, the sunlight streamed through 
the curtains, and on the shelf below the bed 
lay a sleeping woman with her head on her 
arm. 

" Noemi ! " cried Michael. The slumbering 
form awoke at the call and looked up. It was 
Timea 

" Do you want anything ? " asked the woman, 
rising hastily from her couch. She had heard the 
tone but not the name. Her husband was still 
under the influence of his dream. " Timea ! " 
he stammered sleepily, astonished at the meta- 
morphosis of Nodmi into Tim6a. 
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" Here I am," said she, laying her hand on 
the bed. 

" How is it possible ! " cried he, drawing up 
the quilt to his chin as if afraid of the face 
leaning over him. 

" I was anxious about you, I was afraid you 
might have some attack in the night, and I 
wanted to be near you." In the tone of her 
voice, in her look, lay such sincere and natural 
tenderness as could not be assumed : a woman's 
instinct is fidelity. 

Michael collected himself. His first feeling 
was alarm, his second self-reproach. This poor 
woman lying by his bed was the widow of a 
living man. She had never known a joy in 
common with her husband ; now when he was 
in pain, she came to share it with him ; and 
then followed the eternal falsehood, — he must 
not accept this tenderness, he must repulse it. 

Michael said with forced composure, " Tim&i, 
I beg you not to do this again ; do not come 
into my room. I have been suffering from an 
infectious illness ; I caught the plague on my 
journey, and I tremble for your life if you 
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approach me. Keep far from me, I adjure you ; 
I wish to be alone, both by day and night. There 
is nothing the matter with me now, but I feel 
that I must, for prudence' sake, avoid all those 
belonging to me ; so I beg you earnestly not to 
do this again, never again." Tim^a sighed deep- 
ly, cast down her eyes, and left the room. She 
had not even undressed, but had only lain down 
in her clothes at her husband's feet. 

When she was gone, Michael got up and 
dressed ; his mind was much disturbed. The 
longer he continued this dual life, the more he 
felt the conflict of the double duties he had 
taken on himself. He was responsible for the 
fate of two noble self-sacrificing souls. He had 
made both miserable, and himself more unhappy 
than either. 

What outlet could he find ? If only one or 
other were an everyday creature, so that he 
could hate and despise her or buy her off! 
But both were equally nobly gifted ; the fate of 
both was so heavy a charge against the author 
of it, that no excuse existed. How could he tell 
Timea who No&ni was, or No&ni about Tim£a ? 
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Suppose he were to divide all his wealth between 
the two, or if he gave his money to one and his 
heart to the other ? But either was alike im- 
possible, for neither was faithless or gave him 
a right to reject them. 

Living at home made Michael yet more ill. 

He never left his room all day, spoke to no 
one, and sat till evening in one place, without 
doing anything. At last Tim^a resorted to a 
physician. The result of the consultation was 
that Michael was ordered to the seaside, that the 
water might restore to him what the land had 
taken from him. To this advice he replied, " I 
will not go where there is company." Then 
they suggested that he should choose some 
place where the season was over and the visitors 
gone ; there he would find solitude. The cold 
baths were the important point. He now re- 
membered that in one of the valleys near the 
Platten See he had a summer villa, which he 
had bought years ago when he hired the fishing 
of the Balaton lake, and he had only been there 
two or three times since. There, said he, would 
he spend the end of the autumn. 

vol. nt B 
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The doctors approved his choice. The dis- 
tricts of Zala and Vesoprimer on the banks of 
the lake are like the Vale of Tempe. Fourteen 
miles of unbroken garden-land form a charming 
chain of landscapes, with country-seats strewn 
here and there. The splendid lake is a sea in 
miniature, full of loveliness and romance ; here 
is soft Italian air, the people are kind and 
cordial, the mineral springs curative ; nothing 
could be better for a depressed invalid than to 
spend the autumn here. So the doctors sent 
Michael to the Platten See. But they had for- 
gotten that towards the end of the summer 
hailstorms had laid waste the whole district ; 
and nothing is more depressing than a place 
ruined by hail. The vineyards, which usually 
resound during the vintage with joyous cries, 
now stand deserted : the leaves of the fruit- 
trees are coppery-green or rusty-brown; they 
take their leave until the coming spring : all is 
silent and sad ; even the roads are overgrown 
with moss, for no one uses them. In the corn- 
fields, instead of the sheaves of grain, ineradi- 
cable weeds abound, and instead of the golden 
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heads, thistles, burdock, and nightshade are 
rampant, for no one comes to cut them down. 

At such a season Michael arrived at his villa 
on the Balaton. It was an ancient pile. Some 
noble family had built it as a summer residence, 
because the view had pleased them and they had 
money enough to afford themselves this luxury. 
It had but one low storey within massive walls, 
a verandah looking over the lake, and trellises 
with large fig-trees. The heirs of the first 
owners had got rid of the lonely chateau for a 
nominal price, as it had no value except to a 
person bitten with the misanthropic desire to 
live there in solitude. 

No human dwelling is to be found within two 
miles of it, and even beyond that distance most 
of the houses are uninhabited. The presses and 
cellars are not open on account of the failure of 
the vintage. At Fured all the blinds are down 
and the last invalid has left ; even the steamers 
no longer ply ; the pump-room at the baths 
stands empty, and on the promenade the fallen 
leaves rustle round the feet of the passer-by 
— no one thinks it worth while to sweep them 
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away. Not a man nor even a stork is left in 
the place, — only the majestic Balaton murmurs 
mysteriously as it tosses its waves, and no one 
knows why it is angry. In its midst rises a 
bare rock, on whose top stands a convent with 
two towers, in which live seven monks,— a crypt 
full of princely bones from top to bottom. 

And here Timar came to seek for health. 

Michael only brought one servant with him, 
and after a few days sent him back under pre- 
tence that the people of the house sufficed for 
his service. But there was only one old man, 
and he quite deaf. 

Eound the villa no human voice was heard, 
not even the sound of a bell, only the haunting 
murmur of the great lake. 

Timar sat all day on the shore, and listened 
to the voices of the water. Often, when there 
was not a breath of air stirring, the lake began 
to roar, then the colour of its surface changed 
to an emerald green as far as the eye could see : 
over the dark mirror of the waves not one sail, 
not a single ship, barge, or boat was visible ; it 
might have been the Dead Sea. 
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This lake possesses the double quality of 
strengthening the body and depressing the mind. 
The chest expands, the appetite increases, but 
the mind is inclined to a melancholy and senti- 
mental state which carries one back to fairy- 
land. 

Timar floated for hours on the gently rock- 
ing waves ; he wandered whole days on the 
shore, and could hardly tear himself away when 
night fell. He sought no distraction from 
shooting or fishing. Once he took out his gun, 
and forgot it somewhere by the trunk of a tree ; 
another time he caught a pike, but let it get 
away with his fly. He could fix his attention 
on nothing. 

He had taken a powerful refracting telescope 
with him, through which he gazed at the starry 
heavens during the long nights ; at the planets 
with their moons and rings, on which in winter 
white spots are visible, whilst in summer a red 
light surrounds them ; and then at that great 
enigma of the firmament, the moon, which when 
looked at through the glass appears like a shin- 
ing ball of lava, with its transparent ridges, its 
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deep craters, bright plains and dark shadows. 
It is a world of emptiness. Nothing is there 
except the souls of those who violently separated 
themselves from their body to get rid of its 
load. There they are at peace; they feel 
nothing, do nothing, know neither sorrow nor 
joy, gain nor loss; there are neither air nor 
water, winds or storms, no flowers or living 
creatures, no war, no kisses, no heart-throbs — 
neither birth nor death ; only " nothing," and 
perhaps memory? 

That would be worse than hell, to live in the 
moon as a disembodied soul in the realm of 
nothingness, and to remember the earth, where 
are green grass and red blood, where the air 
echoes with the roll of the thunder and the 
kisses of lovers, where life and death exist. 
And yet something whispered to Michael that 
he must take refuge amongst the exiles to that 
region of annihilation. There was no other 
way of escape from his miserable existence. 

The nights of autumn grew longer and the 
days shorter, and with the waning daylight the 
water in the lake grew colder and colder. But 



Timar enjoyed bathing in it even more. His 
frame had regained its former elasticity, all 
traces of his illness had vanished, nerves and 
muscles were as steel ; but his mental agony 
increased. 

The nights were always clear and the skies 
thickly sown with stars : Timar sat by his open 
window and studied the shining points in 
boundless space through his glass, but never 
until the moon had set. He detested the moon, 
as we grow to hate a place we know too well, 
and with whose inhabitants we have quarrelled. 

During his observations of the starry heavens 
he had the exceptional good fortune to wituess 
one of those celestial phenomena which are all 
but unique in the annals of astronomy. A 
comet returning after centuries of absence 
appeared in the sky. Timar said to himself, 
" This is my star ; it is as lost as my soul ; its 
coming and going are as aimless as mine, and 
its whole existence as empty and vain a show 
as is my life." Jupiter and his four moons 
were moving in the same direction as the 
comet ; their orbits must cross. When the 
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comet approached the great planet, its tail 
seemed to divide ; the attraction of Jupiter 
began to take effect. The great star was try- 
ing to rob its lord, the sun, of this vaporous 
body. The next night the comet's tail was 
split in two. Then the largest and most dis- 
tant of Jupiter's moons drew rapidly near. 

" What has become of my star ? " asked 
Timar. 

The third night the nucleus of the comet had 
grown dull and began to disperse, and Jupiter's 
moon was close to it. The fourth night the 
comet had been divided into two parts : there 
were two heads and two tails, and both the 
starry phantoms began in separate parabolic 
curves their aimless flight through space. So 
" this " occurs in the heavens as well as on 
earth ? 

Timar followed this marvellous phenomenon 
with his telescope till it was lost in impenetrable 
space. This sight made the deepest impression 
on his mind ; now he had done with the world. 
There are hundreds of motives for suicide, but 
the most urgent are to be found amongst those 
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who give themselves up to scientific research. 
Keep a watchful eye on those who seek to 
fathom the secrets of nature without a tech- 
nical education. Hide away the knife and the 
pistol every night, and search their pockets 
lest they carry poison about them. 

Yes, Timar was determined to kill himself. 
This idea does not come to strong characters all 
at once, but it ripens in them by degrees. They 
grow used to it as the years go by, and care- 
fully provide for its execution. The thought 
had now ripened in Timar, and he went systlm- 
atically to work. 

When the severe weather set in, he left the 
Platten See and returned to Komorn. He 
made his will. His whole property he left to 
Tim£a and the poor, and with such careful fore- 
sight that he provided a separate fund out of 
which Tim£a, in case she married again, or her 
heirs if they ever stood in need of it, would 
receive a pension of a hundred thousand 
gulden. 

The following was his plan. As soon as the 
season permitted he would go away, ostensibly 
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to Egypt, but really to the ownerless island. 
There he would die. 

If he could induce No£mi to die with him, 
then in death they would be united. Oh, 
No^mi would consent ! What would she do in 
this world without Michael ? What worth 
would the world have for such an one as 
she? 

Both there by Dodi's side. 

Timar spent the winter partly in Komorn, 
partly in Raab and Vienna ; everywhere his 
life was a burden to him. He thought he read 
in every face, "This man is melancholy-mad." 
He noticed people whispering and making signs 
when he appeared — women were shy of him, 
and men tried to look unconscious; and he 
fancied that in his distraction he did and said 
things which gave evidence of his mental 
disease, and wondered people did not laugh. 
Perhaps they were afraid of laughing. 

But they had no reason to fear. He was not 
likely to throw pepper in the eyes of the people 
near him, though odd fancies did now and then 
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occur to him; as, for instance, when Johann 
Fabula came to make him an oration as curator 
of the Church, and stood as stiff before him as 
if he had swallowed the spit. An impulse 
seized Timar, almost irresistibly, to put both 
hands on the curator's shoulders and turn a 
somersault over his head. 

Something lay in Michael's expression which 
made the blood run cold. 

Athalie met this glance ; often, as they sat at 
meals, Timar's eyes were fixed on her. She 
was a wonderfully beautiful woman ; Michael's 
eyes rested on her lovely snowy neck, so that 
she felt uneasy at this silent homage to her 
charms. 

Michael was thinking — If only I had you in 
my power for once, you lovely white throat, so 
as to crush the life out of you with my iron 
hand ! This was what he longed for when 
he admired the splendid Bacchante form of 
Athalie. 

Only Tim£a was not afraid of him, — she had 
nothing to fear. At last it seemed impossible 
to Timar to wait for the tardy spring. What 
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does he want with the springing flowers who 
will soon be at rest under the turf? 

The day before his departure he gave a great 
banquet, and invited every one, including even 
slight acquaintances. The house was crowded 
with guests. Before sitting down he said to 
Fabula, " My brother, sit near me, and if I get 
drunk towards morning and lose my senses, see 
that I am carried into my travelling-chaise, and 
put me on the seat ; then harness the horses 
and send me off." He wished to leave his 
house and home while unconscious. 

But when the guests towards morning had 
sunk one here and another there under the 
table, our Herr Johann Fabula was snoring 
comfortably in his arm-chair, and only Timar 
had kept his head. Mad people are like King 
Mithridates and the poison, — wine does' not 
affect them. So he had to get his carriage 
himself and start on his journey. In his head 
reality and dreams, imagination, memory, and 
hallucination, were in a whirl. It seemed to 
him as if he had stood by the couch of a sleep- 
ing saint with a marble face, and as if he had 
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kissed the lips of the white statue, and it had 
not awoke under his kiss. Perhaps it was only 
a vision. Then he thought he remembered that 
behind the door of a dark recess, as he passed, 
a lovely Maenad's head looked out, framed in 
rich tresses. She had sparkling eyes and red 
lips, between which shone two rows of pearls, 
as she held the candle and asked the sleep- 
walker, " Where are you going, sir ? " 

And he had whispered in the witch's ear, 
"I am going to make Timea happy." 

Then the ideal face had turned to a Medusa 
head, and the curls to snakes. Perhaps this 
was hallucination too. 

Timar awoke towards noon in his carriage, 
when the post-horses were changed. He was 
already far from Komorn, and his intention was 
unchanged. Late at night he arrived on the 
Danube shore, where the little boat he had 
ordered awaited him ; he went over in the night 
to the island. 

A thought came into his head. "How if 
No&ni were dead already ? " Why should not 
this be possible ? What a burden it would free 
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him from — that of persuading her to the dread- 
ful step. He who has one fixed idea expects of 
fate that everything should happen as he has 
planned. 

Near the white rose-bush no doubt a second 
already stands, which will bloom red in spring 
— on No^mi's grave. Soon there will be a 
third with yellow blossoms, the flower of the 
man of gold. 

Occupied with these thoughts, he landed on 
the island shore. It was still night and the 
moon shone. The unfinished house stood like 
a tomb on the grass-grown field ; the windows 
and doorways were hung with matting to keep 
out snow and rain. Michael hastened to the 
old dwelling. Almira met him and licked his 
hand : she did not bark, but took a corner of 
his cloak in her teeth and drew him to the 
window. The moon shone through the lattice, 
and Michael looked into the little room, which 
was quite light. 

He could clearly perceive that only one bed 
was in the room, the other was gone. On this 
bed slept Therese ; it was as he had thought 
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— No&ni was already at rest under the rose- 
bush. It is well. 

He knocked at the window. "It is I, 
Therese." At this the woman came out on the 
verandah. " Are you sleeping alone, Therese ? " 
said Timar. 

"Yes." 

" Has No&ni gone up to Dodi ? " 

"Not so. Dodi has come down to No&ni." 

Timar looked inquiringly in her face. Then 
the woman grasped his hand, and led him with 
a smile to the back of the house, where the win- 
dow of the other little room looked out. This 
room too was light, for a night-lamp was burn- 
ing there. Timar looked in and saw No&ni on 
the white bed, with her arm round a golden- 
haired cherub which lay on her breast. " What 
is this ? " Timar faltered out. 

Therese smiled gently. "Do you not see? 
Little Dodi longed to come back to us ; it was 
better here, he thought, than up in heaven. 
He said to the dear Lord, ' Thou hast angels 
enough ; let me return to those who had only 
me/ — and the Lord allowed it." 
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" How can it be ? " 

" H'm, h'm ! The old story. A poor woman 
again who died, and we have adopted the poor 
orphan. You are not angry ? " Timar trembled 
in every limb as if with ague. " Pray do not 
wake the sleepers before morning," said Therese. 
" It is bad for babies to be waked : children's 
lives are so precarious. You will be patient, 
won't you?" 

It never occurred to Timar to protest. He 
threw off his cap and cloak, drew off his coat, 
and turned up his shirt-sleeves. Therese thought 
he was mad. And why not ? He ran out to the 
walnut house, tore the mattings down, drew out 
his carpenter's bench, placed the unfinished door- 
panel on it, took his chisel and began to work. 

It was just growing light. Noemi dreamt 

that some one was at work in the new house ; 

the plane grated over the hard wood, and the 

busy workman sang — 

" For all the gold the world could hold, 
I would not give my Dodi s curl." 

And when she opened her eyes she still heard 
the plane and the song. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THERESE. 

Timar had succeeded in robbing every one. 

From Tim£a he stole first her father's million, 
then the manly ideal of her heart, and kept for 
himself her wifely troth. From No^mi he stole 
her loving heart, her womanly tenderness, her 
whole being. Therese he robbed of her trust, 
the last belief of her misanthropic mind in the 
possible goodness of a man ; then he took the 
island, in order to restore it to her, and so to 
obtain her gratitude. Theodor Krisstyan he 
defrauded of half a world, — for he exiled him 
to another hemisphere. From Athalie he took 
father, mother, home, and bridegroom, her whole 
present and future happiness. He robbed his 
friend Katschuka of the hope of a blissful life. 

VOL. III. o 
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The respect shown to him by the- world, the 
tears of the poor, the thanks of the orphan, the 
decorations bestowed by his King, were they 
not all thefts ? By deceit he obtained from the 
smugglers the fidelity with which they guard- 
ed his secret, — a thief who steals from other 
thieves ! He even robbed the good God of a 
little angel. His soul was not his; he had 
pledged it to the moon, and had not kept his 
promise : he had not paid what he owed. The 
poison was ready which was to transport him 
to that distant star of night — the devils were 
already rejoicing and stretching out their claws 
to receive the poor soul. He took them in too ; 
he did not kill himself, but defrauded even 
Death. He laid hands on a paradise in the 
midst of the world, and took the forbidden fruit 
from the tree whilst the watching Archangel 
turned his back, and in that hidden Eden he 
defied all human law : the clergy, the king, the 
judge, the general, the tax-collector, the police 
— all were deceived and defrauded by him. 

And everything succeeded with him. How 
long would he go unpunished? 
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He could deceive every one but himself. He 
was always sad, even when he outwardly smiled. 
He knew what he ought to be called, and would 
gladly have shown himself in his true character. 

But that was impossible. The boundless, 
universal respect — the rapturous love — if only 
one of these were really due to his true self! 
Honour, humanity, self-sacrifice were the orig- 
inal principles of his character, the atmosphere 
of his being. Unheard-of temptations had 
drawn him in the opposite direction ; and now 
he was a man whom every one loved, honoured, 
and respected, and who was only hated and 
despised by himself. Fate had blessed him 
since his last illness with such iron strength 
that now nothing hurt him, and instead of 
aging he seemed to renew his youth. 

He was busy all through the summer with 
manual labour. The little house he had erected 
the year before he now had to finish, and to add 
the carver's and turner's work to it. He bor- 
rowed from the Muses their creative genius : 
a great artist was lost in Timar. Every pillar 
in the little house was of a different design : 
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one was fonned of two entwining snakes, whose 
heads made the capital ; another, of a palm-tree 
with creepers climbing up it ; the third showed 
a vine with squirrels and woodpeckers half 
hidden in its branches ; and the fourth a clump 
of bulrushes rising from their leaves. The 
internal panels of the walls were a fanciful 
mosaic of carving ; every table and chair was a 
work of art, and exquisitely inlaid with light- 
coloured woods to make a pleasant contrast 
with the dark walnut. Each door and window 
betrayed some original invention; some dis- 
appeared in the wall, some slid up into the roof, 
and all were opened and shut by curious wooden 
bolts, — for as Timar had declared that no nail 
should be put into the whole house which was 
not made by himself, not a morsel of iron was 
used in it. 

What delight when the house was ready and 
he conducted his dear ones into it, and could 
say, " See, all this is my handiwork ! A king 
could not give his queen such a present." 

But it had taken years to complete it, and 
four winters had Timar spent in Komorn and 
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four summers in the island, before Dodi the 
second had his house ready for him. 

Then Michael had another task before him ; 
he must teach Dodi to read, Dodi was a lively 
healthy, good-tempered boy, and Timar said he 
would teaeh him everything himself, — reading, 
writing, swimming, also gardening and mason's 
and carpenters work. He who knows these 
trades can always earn his bread. Timar 
fancied things would always go on thus, and 
he could live this life to the end of his days. 
But suddenly fate cried "Halt!" 

Or rather not fate, but Therese. Eight years 
had passed since Timar had found his way to 
the little island. Then No£mi and Tim£a were 
both children: now No^mi was twenty-two, 
Tim^a twenty -one, Athalie would soon be 
twenty-five ; but Therese w r as over forty-five, 
Timar himself nearly forty, and little Dodi was 
in his fifth year. 

One of them must prepare to go hence, for 
her time was come, and her cup of suffering 
was full enough for a long life : that one was 
Therese. 
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One summer afternoon when her daughter 
was out with the child she said to Timar, 
" Michael, I have something to tell you — this 
autumn will be my last. I know that death is 
near. For twenty years I have suffered from 
the disease which will kill me ; it is heart-com- 
plaint, Do not look on this as a figure of 
speech ; it is a fatal disease, but I have always 
concealed it, and never complained. I have 
kept it under by patience, and you have 
helped me by the love you showed and the 
joys you prepared for me- If you had not 
done so, I should long have lain beneath the 
sod. But I can bear it no longer. For a year 
past sleep has fled from my eyes, and I hear 
my heart beat all day. It throbs quickly three 
or four times, as if frightened, then comes a 
sort of half-beat; then it stops entirely for a 
few moments, till it begins pulsating again 
rapidly after one or two slow throbs, followed 
by short beats and long pauses. This must 
soon come to an end. I often turn faint, and 
only keep up by an effort of will ; this will not 
last through the summer — and I am content it 
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should be so. No£mi has now another object 
for her affection. I will not trouble you, 
Michael, with questions, nor require of you any 
promise; spoken words are vain and empty — 
only what we feel is true. You feel what you 
are to No&ni, and she to you. What is there 
to disquiet me ? I can die without even troub- 
ling the merciful God with my feeble prayers. 
He has given me all I could have asked of 
Him. Is it not so, Michael?" 

Michael's head sank. This had often of late 
destroyed his sleep. It had not escaped him 
that Therese's health was failing rapidly, and he 
had thought with trembling that she might be 
suddenly overtaken by death. What would 
then become of Noemi? How could he leave 
the delicate creature here alone the whole 
winter with her little child ? Who would help 
and protect her ? He had often put the ques- 
tion aside, but now it confronted him, and must 
be considered. 

Therese was right: The same afternoon a 
friendly fruit-woman came to the island, and 
while Therese was counting out her baskets of 
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peaches, she suddenly fell down in a swoon. 
She recovered quickly, and three days later the 
woman came again. Therese was determined 
to serve her, and fainted once more. The fruit- 
dealer sighed heavily ; the next time she came 
Noemi and Michael would not let her go in 
to Therese, but served her themselves. The 
woman remarked that the good lady would do 
well to see the priest, as she seemed so seri- 
ously ill. 

No£mi did not yet know that her mother was 
dangerously ill ; her frequent fainting-fits were 
put down to the hot weather. Therese said 
that many women suffered in the same way as 
they grew older. Timar was vefy attentive to 
her; he would not let her be troubled with 
household work, took care that she should rest, 
and made the child be quiet if he was noisy, 
but Therese's sleeplessness could not be cured. 

One day all four sat together at dinner in the 
outer room, when Almira's barks announced the 
approach of strangers. Therese looked out, and 
said in great alarm, " Go inside quickly, that no 
one may see you." 
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Timar looked out, and he too saw that it 
would not be advisable for him to meet the 
new-comer, for it was none other than his 
Reverence Herr Sandorovics, the Dean who 
had received the order, who would not fail to 
recognise Herr von Levetinczy, and would have 
some pleasant thing to say to him. " Push the 
table away and leave me alone," said Frau 
Therese, making No£mi and Dodi rise too. 
And as if all her strength had returned, she 
helped to carry the table into the next room, 
so that when his Reverence knocked at the 
door she was alone, and had drawn her bed- 
stead across the doorway so as to prevent access 
to the inner apartment. 

The Dean's beard was longer and greyer since 
we last saw him ; but his cheeks were rosy, and 
his figure that of a Samson. His deacon and 
acolyte, who had come with him, had remained 
in the verandah, and were trying to make 
friends with the great dog. 

The reverend gentleman came in alone, with 
his hand out as if to give any one a chance of 
kissing it. As Therese showed no inclination 
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to avail herself of the opportunity, the visitor 
was at once in a bad temper. "Well, don't 
you know me again, you sinful woman?" 

"Oh, I know you well enough, sir, and I 
know I am a sinner — what brings you here ? " 

" What brings me, you old gossip ? You ask 
me that, you God-forsaken heathen ! It is clear 
you don't know me." 

"I told you before that I knew you. You 
are the priest who would not bury my poor 
husband." 

"No — because he left the world in an un- 
authorised way, without confession or absolu- 
tion. Therefore it befell him to be put under 
ground like a dog. If you don't wish to be 
buried like a dog too, look to it: repent and 
confess while there is yet time. Your last hour 
may come to-day or to-morrow. Pious women 
brought me the news of your being near death, 
and begged me to come here and give you 
absolution — you have to thank them for my 
presence." 

" Speak low, sir ; my daughter is in the next 
room, and she would be alarmed." 
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" Indeed ! your daughter ? and a man and a 
child too?" 
" Certainly ." 

" And the man is your daughter's husband ? " 
"Yes." 

" Who married them ? " 

" He who married Adam and Eve — God." 

" Foolish woman ! That was when there were 
no priests nor altars. But now things are not 
managed so easily, and there is a law to govern 
them." 

" I know it : the law drove me to this island ; 
but that law has no jurisdiction here." 

" So you are an absolute heathen ? " 

" I wish to live and die in peace." 

" And you have permitted your daughter to 
live in shame ? " 

" What is shame?" 

" Shame ? The contempt of all respectable 
people." 

" Does that make me warm or cold ? " 

" Unfeeling clod ! You only care for your 
bodily weal. You never think of the salvation 
of your soul. I come to show you the way to 
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heaven, and you prefer the road to hell ! Do 
you believe in the resurrection, or in eternal 
life?" 

" Hardly — at any rate I am not longing for 
it. I do not want to awake to another life ; I 
want to sleep peacefully under the trees. I 
shall fall into dust, and the roots will feed on 
it, and leaves will grow from it : and I want no 
other life. I shall live in the sap of the green 
trees I planted with my own hands. I do not 
believe in your cruel God who makes His 
wretched creatures live on to suffer beyond 
the grave. Mine is a merciful God, who gives 
rest to animals, trees, and men when they are 
dead." 

" Could there be a more obstinate sinner ! 
You will go to hell-fire — to the tortures of the 
damned I " 

"Show me where the Bible says that God 
created hell, and I will believe you." 

"Oh, you pagan ! You will be denying the 
existence of the devil next," cried the priest in 
a rage. 

"I do deny that God ever created such a 
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devil as you believe in : you invented one for 
yourselves, and did that badly, for your devil 
has horns and cloven feet, and such creatures 
as that eat grass and not men." 

"The earth will open and swallow you up 
like Dathan and Abiram. Do you bring up the 
little child in this belief? " 

" He is taught by the man who has adopted 
him." 

"Who?" 

" He whom the child calls father." 
" And what is his name ? " 
"Michael." 

" What is his surname ? " 
" I never asked him." 

" What ! you never asked his name ? What 
do you know of him ? " 

"I know he is an honest man, and loves 
No&ni." 

" But what is he ? A gentleman, a peasant, 
a workman, a sailor, or a smuggler ? " 

" He is a poor man, suited to us." 

" And what else ? I must know, for it is a 
part of my duty. What faith does he confess ? 
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Is he Papist, Calvinist, Lutheran, Socinian, or 
perhaps a Jew ? " 

" I have not troubled myself about it." 

" Do you keep the fasts of the Church ? " 

" Once for two years I never touched meat — • 
because I had none." 

" Who baptised the child ? " 

"God — with a shower of rain, while He sat 
on high on His rainbow throne." 

" Oh, you heathen ! " 

" Why heathen ? " asked Therese, bitterly. 
" God's hand was heavy on me ; from the 
height of bliss I fell into the deepest misery. 
One day made me a widow and a beggar. I 
did not deny God, nor cast His gift of life 
away. I came to this desert, sought God and 
found Him here. My God requires no sacrifice 
of song and bell, only a devout heart. I do 
my penance, not by telling my beads, but by 
work. Men left me nothing in the world, - 
and I formed a blooming garden from a desert 
wilderness. All deceived, robbed, and scorned 
me; the tribunal condemned me, my friends 
defrauded me, the Church despised me, and yet 
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I did not hate my kind. I am the refuge of 
the stranger and the destitute ; I feed and heal 
those who come to me for aid, and sleep with 
open doors winter and summer ; I fear no one. 
Oh, sir, I am no heathen ! " 

" What a lot of rubbish you talk, you chat- 
tering woman ! I never asked you all that, but 
I ask you about the man who lives in this hut, 
whether he is a Christian or a heretic, and why 
the child is not baptised ? It is impossible that 
you should not know his name." 

" Be it so ; I will not tell a lie. I know his 
name, but nothing more. His life may have 
secrets in it, as mine had : he may have good 
reasons for hiding himself. But I know him 
only as a kind good man, and harbour no sus- 
picions of him. Those were ' friends ' who took 
my all from me, noblemen of high station, who 
left me nothing but my weeping child. I 
brought up the little child, and when she was 
my only treasure, my life, my all, I gave her 
to a man of whom I knew only that he loved 
her and she loved him. Is not that to have 
faith in God?" 
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"Don't talk to me of faith. For such a 
belief as that, witches in the good old time 
were brought to the stake and burnt, all over 
the Christian world." 

"It is lucky that I possess this island by- 
right of a Turkish firman. ,, 

" A Turkish firman I " cried the Dean in 
astonishment. "And who procured it for 
you ? " 

" The man whose name you want to know." 

" And I will know it on the spot, and in a 
summary way. I shall call the sacristan and 
the acolyte in, make them push away the bed, 
and go in at that door, which I see has no 
lock." 

Timar heard every word in the next room. 
The blood rushed to his head at the thought 
that the ecclesiastical dignitary would walk in 
and exclaim, "Aha! it is you, Herr Privy 
Councillor Michael von Levetinczy ! " 

The Dean opened the outer door, and called 
in his two sturdy companions. Therese in her 
extremity drew the bright Turkish quilt over her 
up to the chin. " Sir," she said in an imploring 
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tone to the Dean, "listen to just one word 
which will convince you of the strength of my 
faith, and show you that I am no heathen. 
Look, this woollen quilt I have over me came 
from Broussa. A travelling pedlar gave it to 
me. See now, so great is my trust in God 
that I cover myself with it every night ; and 
yet it is well known that the oriental plague 
has been raging in Broussa this month past. 
Which of you has faith enough to dare to touch 
this bed?" 

When she looked round, no one was there to 
answer. At the discovery that this quilt came 
from the plague-infected districts round Broussa, 
all had rushed away, leaving the lonely island 
and its death-stricken inhabitants as a prey to 
all the devils of hell. The accursed island was 
now the richer by one more evil report, which 
would keep away people who valued their lives, 

Therese let out the refugees. Timar kissed 
her hand and called her " Mother ! " 

" My son 1 " whispered Therese, and looked 
Bteadily into his eyes. With that look she 
said to him, u Remember what you have heard. 

vol. UL d 
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And now it is time to get ready for the 
journey." Therese spoke of her approaching 
death as of a journey. 

Leaning on Timar and Noemi, she was led 
out to the green field, and chose the place for 
her grave. 

" Here in the middle ! " she said to Timar, 
taking his spade from his hand and marking 
out the oblong square. "You made a house 
for Dodi; make mine here. And build no 
mound over my grave, and pl&nt no cross upon 
it ; plant there neither tree nor shrub ; cover 
it all with fresh turf, so that it may be like the 
rest. I wish it; so that no one, when in a 
cheerful mood, may stumble over my grave and 
be saddened by it." 

One evening she fell asleep, to awake no 
more. And they buried her as she desired. 
They wrapped her in fine linen, and spread for 
her a bed of aromatic walnut-leaves. And then 
they made the grave look like the rest, and 
covered it with turf, so that it was the same 
as before. When on the next morning Timar 
and No^mi, leading little Dodi by the hand, 
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went into the field, no sign could be seen on 
the smooth surface. The, autumn spiders had 
covered it with a silvery pall, and on the 
glistening veil the dewdrops sparkled in the 
sun like myriads of diamonds. 

But yet they found the spot in this silver- 
broidered green plain. Almira went in front; 
at one place she lay down and put her head on 
the ground : that was the spot. 



BOOK FIFTH 

ATHALIE 



CHAPTER I. 



THE BROKEN SWORD. 

Timar remained on the island till frost covered 
the green grass — till the leaves fell, and the 
nightingales and thrushes were silent. Then he 
made up his mind to return to the world, the 
world of reality ; and he left No&ni behind, 
alone with her little child on the ownerless 
island. " But I shall come back this winter " — 
and with those words he left her. 

No&ni did not know what those words be- 
tokened at Michael's home. Round the island 
the Danube was never entirely frozen in the 
severest winter ; the glass never fell much below 
freezing-point ; ivy and laurels could stand the 
cold with ease. But Michael had severe weather 
for his journey. On the upper Danube snow 
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had already fallen, and lie took a whole week to 
reach Komorn. He had to wait a whole day 
before he could cross the river, — there was so 
much ice that it was unsafe to launch a boat. 
Once he had ventured alone in a small boat 
across the river in flood ; but then No&ni was 
waiting for him. Now he was going to Tim^a 
— to get a divorce from her. 

His decision was taken — they must have a 
divorce. No£mi could not live alone on that 
desert island. The woman must have justice in 
return for her fidelity and love : accursed would 
he be who could find it in his heart to abandon 
x her who had given herself to him, body and 
soul. And then, too, Timda would be happy. 

That thought gnawed him — that Tim£a would 
be happy. If only he could hate her, if he had 
a single accusation to bring against her, so as 
to put her away as one he could despise and 
forget ! 

He had to leave his carriage at Uj-Szony, for 
wheels could not yet pass the ice, so he arrived 
on foot at home. When he went in, it seemed 
to him as if Tim^a were afraid of him ; as 
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if the hand she gave him trembled, and her 
voice too, when she greeted him. This time 
she did not offer him her white cheek to be 
kissed. 

Timar hastened to his room, on pretence of 
laying aside his wraps. If only there was some 
reason for this embarrassment ! And another 
sign had not escaped him — Athalies expres- 
sion. In her eyes shone the fire of a diabolical 
triumph, the light of a malicious joy. How if 
Athalie knew something ? 

At table he met the two women again. They 
all three sat silently together, watching each 
other. Timea only said to Michael, u This time 
you have stayed away very long," 

Timar would not say, M I shall soon leave you 
altogether," but he thought it. He had to con- 
sult his lawyer first as to a possible ground for 
a separation. It was impossible to think of one. 
Only M unconquerable mutual aversion" could 
be put forward. 

But would the wife consent ? All depended 
on her. Timar pondered this question all the 
afternoon, and told the servants not to tell 
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any one of his return, as he could not see 
visitors. 

Towards evening some one opened the door. 
Athalie stood before him, with the same spite- 
ful satisfaction shining from her eyes, the 
same triumphant smile playing round her lips. 
Michael drew back before her repellent glance. 

" What brings you here, Athalie ? " he asked, 
with confusion. 

"Well, Herr von Levetinczy, what do you 
think? Do you not want to know anything 
from me?" 

" What ? " he whispered eagerly, shutting the 
door, and staring at Athalie with wide-opened 
eyes. 

" What do you want to know ? " said the beau- 
tiful woman, still smiling. " Indeed that is hard 
to guess. I have been in your house these six 
years ; every year I have seen you return home, 
and every year with a different expression on 
your face. At first tormenting jealousy, then 
easy good -humour, afterwards assumed tran- 
quillity, and absorption in business. I studied 
all these phases. Last year I thought the 
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tragedy was over — you looked like a man who 
is ready for the grave. But you may be sure 
that on all this round world there is no one 
who prays for your life as I do." 

Michael frowned, and possibly Athalie under- 
stood him. 

" No, sir," she repeated passionately ; " for if 
there is any one in the world who loves you, 
they cannot possibly wish that you may live 
long as heartily as I do. Now I see the same 
look on your face as last year — that is the 
true one: you would like to hear about 
Tim6a?" 

" Do you know anything ? " asked Timar 
eagerly, putting his back against the door as if 
to keep Athalie a prisoner. 

She laughed scornfully ; not she but Michael 
was the prisoner. 

" I know much — all," she replied ; " enough 
to bring us all to perdition. Myself and the 
other, and you too." 

Michael's blood froze in his veins. "Tell 
me all." 

" That is what I came for. But listen quietly 
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to the end, that I may tell you things which 
lead to madness, if not death." 

" One word first, is Tim^a unfaithful ? " 

" She is, and you will be absolutely convinced 
of it." 

In Timar's heart a nobler feeling arose to 
protest against this suspicion. " Take care what 
you say." 

" Your saintly picture, then, came down out 
of its altar-frame to listen to a report which 
said that the noble Major had fought on her 
account with some strange officer, and wounded 
him so badly that his own sword broke in two 
over the head of his adversary. The picture 
heard this rumour. Frau Sophie told her, and 
the eyes of the saintly image shed tears. Per- 
haps you are a heretic, and do not believe in 
miraculous tears. But it is true; and Frau 
Sophie told the noble Major next day. Frau 
Sophie loves to be a go-between; she loves 
flattery and intrigue. The reported tears had 
the result that Frau Sophie brought back a box 
and a letter from the Major. In the box were 
the half-broken blade and the handle of the 
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sword with which the Major had fought. It 
was a souvenir." 

" Well, there is nothing wrong in that," said 
Michael, with affected calm. 

" Ah yes, but the letter ! " 

"Did you read it?" 

" No ; but I know what it contained." 

" How can you know that ? " 

" Because the saint replied, and Frau Sophie 
was the messenger." 

" Go on," said Timar. 

" Yes, for the story is not nearly finished. 
The letter was not a scented pink note ; it was 
written on your own desk, sealed with your 
own seal, and its contents might have been to 
repulse the Major's advances for ever and ever. 
But that was not what it said." 

" Who knows?" 

" Frau Sophie and I, and you will be a third 
directly. How unexpectedly you returned to- 
day ! — how can people come at such an incon- 
venient time ? The Danube is full of ice, the 
ice-flakes lie in heaps, and no living creature 
can cross. One would think that on such a day 
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the town would be so safely shut off that even 
a jealous husband, if he were outside, could not 
get in. How could you come to-day ? " 

"Do not torture me, AthaJie." 

" Did you not notice the confusion on your 
picture's face when surprised by your arrival ? 
Did not her hand tremble in yours ? You man- 
aged your arrival so badly ; Frau Sophie had to 
go out again to the smart Major with the short 
message — ' It cannot be to-day.' " 

Timar's face was disfigured with rage. Then 
he sank back in his chair and said, " I don't 
believe you." 

" You need not do so," said Athalie, with a 
shrug. " I will only advise you to trust your 
own eyes. It cannot be to-day, because you 
have come home; but it might be to-morrow. 
Suppose you went away? You often go in 
winter to the Platten See, when it is frozen 
and they begin to fish under the ice. It is 
capital sport. You might say to-morrow, 
' While this cold lasts, I will be off to Fured to 
see how the fogasch get on,' and then you 
might shut yourself up in your other house 
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here, and wait till some one taps at your 
window and says ' Now/ Then you would come 
back here." 

" And I should do that ? " exclaimed Timar, 
shuddering. 

Athalie looked him up and down contemp- 
tuously. "You are a coward!" and with that 
she turned to go. 

But Michael sprang after her and seized her 
by the arm. 

" Stop ! I will take your advice and do what 
you tell me." 

" Then listen to me," said Athalie, and pressed 
so close to his face that he felt her burning 
breath. 

" When Herr Brazovics built this house, the 
room in which Tim6a sleeps was the parlour. 
Who were his usual guests ? Business people, 
boon - companions, merchants, dealers. This 
room has a hiding-place in the wall above the 
staircase, where the steps turn, and the inner 
side makes an angle. Into this hole in the 
wall it is possible to gain access from outside. 
There is a closet where old rubbish is kept, 
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which is seldom opened. But even if it stood 
open it would hardly occur to any one to try 
the screws of the ventilator one after another. 
The centre screw on the right-hand side is 
movable. But even if any one drew it out it 
would tell nothing — it is only a simple peg. 
But whoever is in possession of a peculiar key, 
which can be inserted in place of the peg, only 
requires to press the top of the key, from which 
wards instantly appear, and by a single turn of 
the key the cupboard is noiselessly pushed 
aside. From thence one can enter the hiding- 
place, which receives light and air from a slit 
in the roof. This hollow in the wall goes as far 
as Tim^a's bedroom, where in former times Herr 
Brazovics' guests used to pass the night. The 
concealed passage ends in a glass door which is 
hidden from the room by a picture. This 
picture is a mother-of-pearl mosaic represent- 
ing St George and the dragon, and appears 
to be a votive image built into the wall. 
It has often been proposed to take the pic- 
ture away, but Tim£a never would allow it. 
One of the pieces of mosaic can be slipped 
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aside, and through the blank space everything 
that passes in the room can be seen and 
heard." 

"What did your father want with such a 
hiding-place ? " 

" I think it had to do with his business. He 
had many affairs with contractors and officials. 
There was good living to be had at his house, 
and when he had got his visitors into a good 
temper, he left them to themselves, slipped into 
the secret room and listened from thence to 
their conversation. In this way he obtained 
much important business information, from 
which he derived considerable advantage. Once 
when he had himself taken rather too much at 
table, he sent me to listen in the passage, and 
in this way I learnt the secret. The key is in my 
possession. When all Herr Brazovics' property 
was seized by judicial decree, I could, if I had 
chosen, have conveyed all his valuables out of 
the house by this means. But I was too proud 
to steal." 

" And can you get into the bedroom from 
this hiding-place?" 
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" The picture of St George is on hinges, and 
can be opened like a door." 

" So that you can at any time enter Timda's 
room from that passage ? " asked Michael, with 
an uncontrollable shudder. 

Athalie smiled proudly. " I never needed to 
creep in to her by secret routes. Tim^a sleeps 
with open doors, and you know that I can 
always pass freely through her room. She 
sleeps so soundly too." 

" Give tiie the key." 

Athalie took the puzzle key from her pocket. 
The lower end was shaped like a screw, only 
on pressing the handle a key appeared. She 
showed Timar how to manage it. A voice in 
his heart — perhaps that of his guardian angel — 
whispered to Timar to throw this key into the 
deep well in the yard. But he took no heed of 
the voice ; he only listened to Athalie's whisper 
in his ear. 

" If you leave home to-morrow and come 
back at the signal, go straight to the hiding- 
place, and you will learn all you want to know. 
Will you come ? " 
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" I shall be there." 

" Do you generally carry arms ? — a pistol or 
a dagger ? — one can never tell what may hap- 
pen. The picture of St George opens to the 
right when you press on a button - shaped 
handle, and when open it just covers Tim^a's 
bed. Do you understand ? " 

She pressed Michael's hand violently, looking 
with flaming eyes of rage into his, and added 
something, but not audibly. Only her lips 
moved, her teeth chattered, and her eyes rolled 
— they were soundless words. What could she 
have said ? Timar stared in a dazed way like a 
sleep-walker, then suddenly raised his head to 
ask Athalie something. He was alone, — only 
the key grasped in his hand showed that it 
was no dream. 

Never had Timar suffered such torture as in 
the long hours till the evening of the next day. 
He followed Athalie's advice, and remained at 
home till noon. After dinner he said he must 
go to the Platten See and look after the fishery 
he had hired. 

As he had crossed the ice-floes of the Danube 
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on foot to get to Komorn, he could easily go over 
again without luggage in the same way. His 
carriage too was waiting on that side, for it had 
not yet been able to get across : a road would 
have to be prepared. Without any interview 
with his agents, without a glance at his books, 
he thrust a pile of bank-notes uncounted into 
his pocket, and left the house. At the threshold 
he met the postman, who brought a registered 
letter, and demanded a receipt. Michael was 
in too great haste to go back to his room ; he 
carried pen and ink with him, and laying the 
receipt on the broad back of the postman, he 
signed his name to it. Then he looked at the 
letter. It was from his agent at Rio Janeiro ; 
but without opening it, he put it in his pocket. 
What did he care for all the flour-trade in the 
world ? He kept one room in his house in the 
Servian street always heated in winter. This 
room was entered by a separate staircase, which 
was kept locked, and was divided by several 
empty rooms from the offices. Timar reached it 
unobserved ; there he sat down by the window 
and waited. 
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The cold north wind outside drew lovely ice- 
flowers on the window-panes, so that no one 
could see in or out. 

Now he would get what he wanted — the 
proof of Timea's infidelity. And yet — yet, the 
thought hurt him so deeply ! While his fancy 
pictured this first private rendezvous between 
that woman and that man, every drop of blood 
seemed to rush to the surface and darken the 
light of his mind. 

Shame, jealousy, thirst for vengeance con- 
sumed him. 

It is hard to endure humiliation, even if some 
advantage is to be derived from it. He now 
began to feel what a treasure he possessed in 
Timea. He had been ready enough to abandon 
this treasure, or even voluntarily to give it 
back, but to allow himself to be robbed of it ! — 
the thought enraged him. He struggled with 
himself as to what he. should do. If Athalie's 
instilled poison had reached his heart, he would 
have kept to the idea of a murderous rush with 
a dagger in his hand from behind the picture, 
so as to kill the faithless wife amidst the hottest 
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caresses of her lover. Athalie panted for 
Tim^a's blood ; but a husband's revenge seeks 
a different object — he must have the man's life. 
Not like an assassin, but face to face — each with 
a sword in his hand, and then a struggle for 
life or death. Then, again, cold-blooded cal- 
culating reason comes uppermost, and says, 
" Why shed blood ? you want scandal, not 
revenge; you should rush from your hiding- 
place, call in the servants, and drive the guilty 
woman and her seducer from your house. So 
a reasonable being would act. You are no 
soldier to seek satisfaction at the point of the 
sword. Here is the judge, and here the law." 

But still he could not forbear from keeping 
stiletto and pistol ready on the table as Athalie 
had advised. Who knows what may happen ? 
The moment will decide which gets the upper 
hand — whether the vengeful assassin, the dis- 
honoured husband, or the prudent man of busi- 
ness who would reckon an open scandal to his 
credit side, as facilitating the desired divorce. 

Meanwhile evening had come. One lamp 
after another was lit : Herr von Levetinczy paid 
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for the lighting of this street out of his own 
pocket. The shadows of the passers-by flitted 
across the frozen panes. 

One such figure stopped before the window, 
and a low knock was heard. It seemed to 
Timar as if the ice-flowers detached from the 
glass by the tap were the rustling leaves of 
a fairy forest, which whispered to him, " Do 
not go." He hesitated. The tap was repeated. 

" I am coming ! " he called in a low voice, 
took pistol and dagger, and crept out of the 
house. 

The whole way he never met a human crea- 
ture; the streets were already deserted. He 
only saw a dark shadow, flitting on before him, 
vanishing in the darkness now and then, and 
at last slipping round the corner. He followed, 
and found all the doors open ; some helping 
hand had opened the wicket, the house-door, 
and even the closet in the wall. He could 
enter without any noise ; at the point described 
he found the movable screw, and put the key 
in its place ; the secret door flew open, and 
shut behind him. 
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Timar found himself in the concealed passage 
— a spy in his own house. 

Yes ! A spy too ! What meanness was there 
he had not committed ? and all this " because a 
poor fellow remains always only a clerk, and it 
is the rich for whom life is worth having." Now 
he has riches and splendour. 

Stumbling and feeling about, he groped along 
the wall, till he came to a part where a feeble 
light was perceptible. There was the picture of 
St George : the light of the lamp shone through 
the crevices of the mosaic. He found the mov- 
able piece of mother-of-pearl, in whose place 
was a thin sheet of glass. He looked into the 
room ; on the table stood a lamp with a ground- 
glass shade. Timea walked up and down. 

An embroidered white dress floated from her 
waist ; her folded hands hung down. The door 
of the ante-chamber opened, and Frau Sophie 
came in ; she said something low to Timea, but 
Timar could hear every whisper. This hole in 
the wall was like the ear of Dionysius, it 
caught every sound. "Can he come?" asked 
Frau Sophie. 
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" I am waiting for him," said Timea. 

Then Frau Sophie went out again. Tim^a 
drew from her wardrobe a drawer, and took out 
a box : she carried it to the table and stood 
opposite Timar, so that the lamp threw its 
whole light on her face ; the listener could 
detect the slightest change of expression. 
Timea opened the box. In it lay a sword-hilt 
and a broken blade. At the first glance the 
woman started, and her contracted brows be- 
tokened horror. Then her face cleared, and 
took once more, with its meeting eyebrows, the 
look of a saint s picture, with a black halo 
round its brow. Tenderness dawned in her 
melancholy features; she lifted the box and 
held the sword so near her lips that Timar 
began to tremble lest she should kiss it. Even 
the sword was his rival. 

The longer Tim^a looked at it, the brighter 
grew her eyes. At last she plucked up courage 
to grasp the hilt; she took it out and made 
passes in the air with it. . . . If she had 
known that there was some one near her to 
whom every stroke was torture 
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There was a tap at the door. Timea put 
down the broken sword hastily, and stammered 
out a faint " Come in !" But first she pulled 
down the lace of her sleeves, which had fallen 
back from her wrist. The Major entered. He 
was a fine man, with a handsome soldierly face. 
Timda did not go to meet him, but stood by 
the lamp ; Timar's eyes never left her. Dam- 
nation ! — what did he see? As the Major 
entered Timda blushed. Yes, the marble 
statue could glow with sunrise-tints, the saint's 
image could move, and the virginal snow- 
white adorned itself with roses. The white 
face had found some one who could set it on 
fire. Was further proof, were words wanting ? 

Timar was near bursting from the picture, 
and, like the dragon before St George killed it, 
would have thrown himself between the two 
before Tinea's lips could speak what her face 
betrayed. 

But no. Perhaps he had only dreamt it — 
Tim^a's face was colourless as ever. With 
calm dignity she signed to the Major to take a 
chair : she sat down on a distant sofa, and her 
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look was severe and cold. The Major held his 
shako in one hand, and in the other his sword 
with its golden knot, and sat as stiff as if he 
had been in his general's presence. They looked 
at each other in silence — both struggling with 
painful thoughts. Tim^a broke the silence. 
" Sir, you sent me a curious letter in company 
with a yet more singular present. It was a 
broken sword." She opened the box and took 
out a letter. " Your letter runs thus : ' Gra- 
cious lady, I have fought a duel to-day, and 
my adversary owes it only to the chance that 
my sword broke that he was not killed on the 
spot. This duel is intimately connected with 
most extraordinary circumstances, which con- 
cern you, and still more your husband. Allow 
me a few minutes' interview, that I may tell 
you what you ought to know.' In this letter 
the words ' your husband ' are twice underlined, 
and this it was which decided me to give you 
the opportunity of speaking to me. Speak ! 
In what does your duel concern the private 
affairs of Herr von Levetinczy? I will listen 
to you as long as what you have to say treats 
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of him ; if you enter on any other subject I 
will leave you." 

The Major bowed with grateful fervour. " I 
will begin then, madam, by telling you that an 
unknown man has been about in the town, who 
wears the uniform of a naval officer, and there- 
fore has an entrSe to military society. He 
seems to be a man of the world, and is an 
entertaining companion. Who he may be I 
know not, for it is not my way to be inquisi- 
tive. This man has spent some weeks amongst 
us, and seems to have plenty of money. He 
gave as a reason for being here that he was 
waiting for Herr von Levetinczy, with whom 
he had important private affairs to settle. At 
last he began to annoy us, and looked so mys- 
terious as he asked every day about Herr von 
Levetinczy, that we fancied he must be an 
adventurer, and one day we drove him into a 
corner. We wished to know what manner of 
man he was, and I undertook the inquiry. 
When we asked why he did not go to your 
husband's agents, he said his business was of 
a very private and delicate nature, which could 
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only be personally discussed. ' Listen/ I said. 
* I do not believe that you have any delicate 
business with Herr von Levetinczy; who you 
are we do not know, but we do know that he 
is a man of honour and character, whose posi- 
tion and reputation are above suspicion. He 
is a man whose private life is blameless, and 
who can therefore have no reason for private 
interviews with people of your sort/ " 

Whilst the Major spoke, Tim^a had risen 
slowly : she now stepped up to him and said, 
"I thank you." 

And again Timar saw on her white cheek 
that soft rosy glow, never seen by him before, 
but which now rested there. The woman had 
flushed at the thought that the man she loved 
could defend him who, as her husband, stood 
between their two hearts. 

The Major continued his narrative, and in 
order not to confuse Timda by looking at her, 
sought some other object in the room on which 
to fix his eye. He chose the dragon's head in 
the picture of St George. But that was the 
exact spot through which Timar looked into 
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the room, so that it seemed to him as if the 
Major directed his words purposely to him, 
although it was much too dark where Timar 
stood for any one to see him. 

" On this the man's face changed suddenly ; 
he leapt up like a sleeping dog when one treads 
on his tail. 'What!' he cried, so that every one 
could hear. 'You think Levetinczy is a rich 
man with a gre&t name — a clever man, a happy 
family man, a faithful subject? I will prove 
to you that this man, if I can once meet him, 
will take flight from here next day — that he will 
leave his lovely wife and his house in the lurch, 
and fly from Hungary, from Europe, so that 
you will never hear of him again.' " 

Tim^a s hand strayed involuntarily to the 
hilt of the broken sword. 

"Instead of answering the man, I struck him 
in the face." 

Timar drew back his head from the peep- 
hole, as if the blow might reach him. 

" I saw at once that the man regretted what 
he had said. He would gladly have escaped 
the consequences of the blow, but I would not 
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let him off. I stood in his way and said, f You 
are an officer and carry a sword — you know to 
what such an affair leads amongst men of hon- 
our. There is a ball-room up- stairs at the 
hotel; we will have the candles lit; then you 
shall choose two of us as seconds, I also will 
choose two, and we will fight it out/ We did 
not leave him time for reflection* The man 
fought like a pirate : twice he tried to seize my 
sword with his left hand ; then I got angry and 
gave him such a cut over the head that he fell. 
Luckily for him, it was with the flat of the 
blade, which was the reason of my sword 
breaking. The next day the man, so our sur- 
geon told me, had left the town — his wound 
cannot have been a dangerous one." 

Timea took out the Turkish sword and looked 
at the hilt ; then she laid it on the table and 
stretched out her hand in silence to the Major. 
He took it gently in both his own, and carried 
it to his lips ; it could hardly be seen whether 
he kissed it. Timea did not draw it away. 

"I thank you t* whispered the Major, so low 
that Tiniar could not hear it in his hiding-place, 
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but the eyes said it too. A long pause fol- 
lowed. Tim£a sat down again on the sofa and 
supported her head on her hand. 

The Major spoke at last. " I did not request 
an interview, gracious lady, to boast of a deed 
which in itself must be painful to you, and was 
really only the duty of a friend, nor to receive 
the thanks you so kindly offered me by a grasp 
of the hand. That was a more than sufficient 
reward. But not on that account did I request 
you to meet me, but to ask a very important 
question. Gracious lady, is it possible that 
there should be any truth in what this man 
said?" 

Timea started as if struck by lightning. And 
the bolt struck Timar too ; every nerve thrilled 
at the question. 

" What are you thinking of? " cried Tim^a, 
passionately. 

"At last it is out," said the Major, rising 
from his chair. " And now I will not go with- 
out an answer. I say openly, is it possible that 
there is truth in this accusation ? I have not 
repeated all that this man said about Levet- 
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inczy : he accused him of everything that can 
be said against a man. Is it conceivable that 
Timar T s life could take such a frightful course 
as that which the last owner of this unlucky 
house only escaped by death ? For if that is 
possible, then no respect could restrain me from 
beseeching you in God s name, dear lady, to 
delay not a moment in fleeing from this doomed 
house. I cannot leave you to ruin — I cannot 
look on while another drags you into the abyss/ 1 

The glowing words found a response in Timeas 
bosom. Timar watched in trembling excitement 
his wife's mental conflict. Timea remained vic- 
torious; she collected all her energy, and an- 
swered quietly, " Do not be alarmed, sir. I can 
assure you that that man, whoever he was, and 
wherever he came from, told a lie, and his accu- 
sations are groundless* I know intimately the 
position of Herr von Levetinczy; for during his 
absence I managed his affairs, and am thoroughly 
acquainted with every detail. His finances are 
in order, and even if all he has now at stake 
were lost by some unlucky chance, no pillar of 
his house would be shaken. I can also tell you 
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with a clear conscience, that of all his property 
there is not a thaler dishonestly come by. Le- 
vetinczy is a rich man, who need not blush for 
his wealth." 

Why did Timar's cheeks burn so there in the 
darkness ? 

The Major sighed. "You have convinced 
me, gracious lady ; I never believed anything 
against his financial reputation. But this man 
had much to say about your husband in his 
character as head of a family. Allow me to 
ask you one thing: Are you happy?" 

Tim^a looked at him with inexpressible 
pathos, and in her eyes lay the words, "You 
soo me, and yet you ask ? " 

" Riches and luxury surround you," con- 
tinued the Major boldly ; " but if that is true 
— which on my honour I never asked, and 
which, when told me, I answered with the lie 
direct, and a blow in the face — if it is true that 
you suffer and are unhappy, I should not be a 
man if I had not the courage to say to you, 
gracious lady, there is another who suffers like 
you. Throw far from you these unlucky riches ; 
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make an end of this suffering of two people, 
who in the next world can accuse a third person 
in the sight of God of being the cause of it : 
consent to a divorce ! " 

Tim^a pressed both hands to her breast, and 
looked up like a martyr on her road to the 
stake : all her anguish was aroused at this 
moment. 

When Timar saw her so, he struck his fore- 
head with his fist, and turned his face from the 
Judas-hole through which he had been looking. 
For the next few moments he saw and heard 
no more. When torturing curiosity drew him 
again to the spot of light, and he cast a look 
into the room, he no longer saw a martyr before 
him. Tim^a's face was calm. 

" Sir," she said gently to the Major, " that I 
should have heard you to the end is a proof of 
my respect. Leave me this feeling, and never 
again ask me what you did to-day. I call the 
whole world to witness whether I have ever 
complained by word or tear. Of whom should 
I complain ? Of my husband, who is the noblest 
and best man in the world ? Of him who saved 
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the strange child's life ? who thrice defied death 
in the waters' depths for my sake ? When I 
was a despised and derided creature he pro- 
tected me ; for my sake he visited the house of 
his deadly enemy, that he might watch over 
me. When I had become a homeless beggar he 
gave me — a servant — his hand, his riches, and 
made me mistress of his house. And when he 
offered me his hand he meant it; he was not 
deceiving me." As she spoke, Tim^a went to a 
closet and opened the doors. " Look here, sir," 
she said, as she spread out before the Major the 
train of a dress hanging within. " Do you re- 
cognise this dress? It is the one I worked. 
You saw it for weeks while I worked at it. 
Every stitch is a buried dream, a sad memory 
to me. They told me it was to be my wedding- 
gown; and when it was finished, they said, 
6 Take it off : it is for another bride.' Ah ! sir, 
that was a mortal stab to my heart : I have 
been sore from that incurable wound all these 
years. And now should I separate myself from 
the good man who never courted me, as a child, 
with flatteries, to turn my head, but remained 
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respectfully in the distance, and waited till 
others had trodden me under foot to raise me 
to himself, and has never ceased, with super- 
human, angelic patience, his endeavours to cure 
my wound and to share my sorrow with me ? I 
should separate from the man who has no one 
but me to love him, to whom I am a whole 
world, the only being that ties him to life, or at 
whose coming his gloomy face is cheered? I 
should leave a man whom every one honours 
and loves ? Tell him that I hate him — I, who 
owe everything to him, and who brought him 
no dowry but a sick and loveless heart ? " 

The Major hid his face at these words of the 
passionate and excited woman. And that other 
man behind the picture of St George — must he 
not feel like the dragon when the knight thrust 
his spear into him ? 

" But, sir/' continued Tim^a, whose lovely 
face was illumined by the irresistible charm 
of womanly dignity, " even if Tinuw were the 
exact opposite of all that he is known to be — 
if he were a ruined man, a begga* — J would 
not leave him, — then least of all. if disgrace 
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covered his name, I would not discard that 
name ; I would share his shame, as I have 
shared his success. If the whole world de- 
spised him, I should still owe him eternal 
gratitude ; if he were exiled, I would follow 
him into banishment, and live with him in 
the woods if he were a robber. If he wished 
to take his life, I would die with him " 

(What is that ? Is it the dragon that weeps 
there in the picture ?) 

" And, sir, if even the bitterest, crudest 
insult of all to a woman were inflicted on me, 
— if I learnt that my husband was unfaithful to 
me, that he loved another, — I would say, 6 God 
bless her who gave him the happiness of which 
I have robbed him ; ' and I would not even 
then divorce him — I would not do it if he 
wished it. I will never separate from him, 
for I know what is due to my oath and the 
salvation of my soul ! " 

And the Major too sobbed — he too. 

Tim^a stopped to recover her composure. 
Then in a soft and gentle voice she continued, 
" And now leave me for ever. The stab you 
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gave my heart years ago is healed by this 
sword-stroke: I keep this broken blade as a 
remembrance. As often as my eye falls on it, 
I will think that you are a brave soul, and it 
will be balm to me. And because for years you 
have never spoken to me nor approached me, I 
will forgive your having come and spoken to me 
now. . . . 

When Timar burst through the closet out of 
the hiding-place, a dark figure stood in his way. 
Was it a shadow, a phantom, or a spirit? It 
was Athalie. Timar pushed the dark figure 
away, and whilst he pressed her with one hand 
against the wall, he whispered in her ear, "I 
curse you ! and accursed be this house and the 
ashes of him who built it ! " 

Then he rushed like a madman down the 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST LOSS. 

Escape ! But where ? That is the question. 

The church clocks in the town struck ten : 
the barriers .were down by now across the 
wooden bridge over the narrow part of the 
river to the island, from which the ice formed 
the only road across the rest of the Danube. 
It was impossible to get past without alarming 
the sentries, who had orders from the comman- 
dant of the garrison to let no one go on the ice 
between eight in the evening and seven in the 
morning — not even the Pope himself. It is 
true that a couple of bank-notes from Herr 
Levetinczys pocket might compass what a 
papal bull could not procure, but then it 
would be reported next day all over the town 
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that the " man of gold " had fled in haste and 
alone, at dead of night, across the dangerous 
ice. That would be a good sequel to the gossip 
which had arisen from the duel. It would at 
once be said, " There, you see he is already 
thinking of escaping to America," and Timea 
would hear it too. 

Timea ! oh, how hard it is to evade that 
name ; it follows him everywhere. He can do 
nothing but return' home and wait for day- 
light. As cautiously as a thief he opened his 
door. At this hour all the other inhabitants 
were asleep. 

When he got to his room, he lit no lamp, and 
threw himself on the sofa. But the phantoms 
which pursued him found him quite as easily 
in the dark. 

How that marble face blushed ! 

So there is life there under the ice, only the 
sun is wanting. Marriage is for her eternal 
winter — a polar winter. The wife is faithful ; 
and the rival is a true friend. He breaks hw 
sword over the skull of him who dared to 
slander the husband of the beloved woman. 
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And Timea loves the man, and is as unhappy 
as he. The misery of both comes from Timar's 
reputation as an honest man ; those who love 
him idealise him ; no one ventures to think of 
deceiving or robbing or disgracing him — of 
breaking a splinter from the diamond of his 
honour : they guard it like a jewel. 

Why do they all respect him? Because no 
one knows him.. 

If Tim^a knew, if she discovered what he 
really was, would she still say, " I would share 
the shame of his name, as I have shared its 
glory ? " Yes ; she would still say so. Timea 
will never leave him : she would say, " You 
have made me unhappy ; now suffer with me." 
It is an angel's cruelty, and that is Tim^as 
nature. 

But how about No&ni ? What is she doing 
on the lonely island which she can never leave, 
thanks to Tim^a's high principle ? Alone dur- 
ing the gloomy monotony of winter, with a 
helpless child at her knee ! What is she think- 
ing of ? No one can take her a word of conso- 
lation. She may be trembling in that desert 
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for fear of bad men, ghosts, wild beasts ! How 
her heart must sink when she thinks of her 
absent darling, and wonders where he may be ! 
If she knew ! If both those women knew what 
a thorough scoundrel was the man who had 
caused them so much sorrow — if any one was 
found to tell them ! 

Who can the stranger be who has already 
said enough to deserve a blow in the face, 
and a cut of the Major's sword ? A naval 
officer. Who can this enemy be ? It is im- 
possible to discover; he has disappeared with 
his wound from the town. Something told 
Timar it would be wise to fly from this man. 
Fly ! his whole mind was set upon it — there 
was nothing he dreaded so much as being 
obliged to remain in one spot. As soon as he 
left the ownerless island, no place was a home 
to him. When he stopped for dinner on a 
journey, he could not wait till the horses were 
fed, but walked on ahead. Something always 
drove him onward. 

And sleep had fled from his eyes. The clock 
struck twelve ; seven more long hours till morn- 
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ing ! He determined at last to kindle a light. 
For mental anxiety there is a remedy more 
effectual than opium or digitalis — prosaic work. 
Whoever has plenty to do, finds no time to 
dwell on love-troubles. Merchants seldom com- 
mit suicide for love. Cares of business are a 
wholesome counter-irritant to draw the blood 
from the nobler parts. 

Michael opened and read his letters in turn : 
all contained good news. He remembered Poly- 
crates, with whom everything succeeded, and 
who began at last to be afraid of his luck. 

And what was the foundation of this mon- 
strous success? A secret unknown to all but 
himself. Who had seen Ali Tschorbadschi's 
treasure spread out in the cabin ? Only him- 
self — and the moon. But that is an accomplice, 
and has seen other things too. It is the 
" Hypomochlion " of creation, to prevent crimes 
from coming to light. Michael was too deeply 
sensitive by nature not to feel that such over- 
whelming good fortune, springing from so foul 
a root, must eventually fall into dust — for there 
is justice under the sun. He would joyfully 
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have looked on at the loss of half his wealth, 
or even given up all, if so he could have hoped 
to close his account with heaven. But he felt 
that his penance consisted in the fact that his 
riches, influence, the renown of his name, his 
supposed home - happiness, were only a cruel 
irony of fate. They buried him, and he could 
not extricate himself to live the only happy 
life, whose centre was Noemi — and Dodi. When 
the first Dodi died, he learnt what he had been 
to him. Now, with the second, he felt it still 
more; and yet he could not make them his 
own. He lay buried under a mountain of gold, 
which he could not shake off. What he had 
seen in the delirium of fever, he now really 
felt. He lay buried alive in a grave full of 
gold. Above his head stood on the grave-stone 
a marble statue which never moved — Tim^a. 
A beggar-woman with a little child came to 
gather thyme on his tomb — No&ni. And the 
man buried alive vainly strove to cry out, 
" Give me your hand, Noemi, and pull me out 
of this golden tomb ! " 

Timar went on with his correspondence. One 
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letter was from his Brazilian agents. His 
favourite scheme — the export of Hungarian 
flour — had been brilliantly successful : Timar 
had gained by it honour and wealth. As he 
ran through the letters, it occurred to him that 
when he left home in the morning he had re- 
ceived a registered letter with a foreign stamp. 
He found the letter in his coat-pocket. It was 
from the same correspondent whose favourable 
report he had just read, and ran thus : — 

" Sir, — Since my last, a great misfortune has 
occurred. Your protSge, Theodor Krisstyan, 
has cheated us shamefully and brought disgrace 
on us. We are blameless in the matter. This 
man has for years past seemed so trustworthy 
and active, that we put the most perfect con- 
fidence in him ; his salary and commission were 
so large that he could not only live comfort- 
ably, but could save money, which he invested 
in our house. Whilst he left his avowable 
savings to grow to a small capital in our hands, 
he robbed us frightfully — intercepted money, 
forged bills, and made false claims on the firm, 
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which was easy, as he had your power of attor-* 
ney — so that our loss already amounts to some 
ten million reis. But what makes it more 
serious is the discovery that during the last 
few years he has been mixing the imported 
flour with some of inferior quality from Louisi- 
ana, and by this Yankee trick has seriously 
impaired the credit of the Hungarian article 
for years to come — even if we are ever able 
to restore it." 

This is the first blow, thought Timar; and 
on the most tender point for a great financier. 
It touched him in what he was most proud of, 
and what had obtained for him the rank of a 
Privy Councillor. And so falls the brilliant 
fabric erected by Tim^a — Timea again ! 

Timar read on hurriedly — 

"Bad company has led the young criminal 
astray : this is a dangerous temptation in this 
climate. We had him arrested at once, but none 
of the stolen money was found in his possession. 
He had lost part at the gambling-table, and got 
rid of the rest with the help of the Creoles; 
but it is quite possible that the rogue has man- 
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aged to conceal considerable sums, in the hope 
of being able to get at them when again at 
liberty. However, he must wait some time, 
for the Court here has sentenced him to fifteen 
years at the galleys." 

Timar could read no further. He let the 
letter fall on the table ; then he stood up and 
began to pace the room restlessly. 

Fifteen years at the galleys ! Fifteen years 
chained to the bench, and nothing to look at 
all that time but sky and sea ! Fifteen years 
to endure the sickening noonday heat, with- 
out hope or comfort — to endure life on the ever 
restless sea, and curse unmerciful man ! He 
will be an old man before he gets his freedom. 
And why ? In order that Herr Michael Timar, 
Baron von Levetinczy, may live undisturbed in 
his forbidden joys on the ownerless island — 
that no one may betray Noemi to Timea, nor 
Timea to No&ni. You never thought of this 
when you sent Theodor to Brazil, and yet 
you did count on the chance of opportunity 
making him into a thief. You did not lay 
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him dead on the spot with a bullet, as a man 
kills in a duel him who stands in the way of 
his love. You pretended to a paternal affec- 
tion for him, and sent him on a three thousand 
miles' voyage; and now you will look on at 
this slow decay through fifteen horrible years 
— for you will see him, though all the earth 
and all her oceans lie between ! 

The stove had gone out. It was cold in the 
room, whose windows were covered with frost- 
flowers. And yet sweat dropped from Timar's 
brow, as he strode up and down the narrow 
space. So, then, every one is consecrated to 
misfortune to whom he gives his hand — on that 
hand is a curse. 

Oh, what an awful night this is ! Will it 
never be day ? He felt as if this room were 
a dungeon or a tomb. 

But the terrible letter had a postscript. 
Timar came back to the table to read it. The 
postscript was dated a day later, and ran thus : 
"I have just received a letter from Port-au- 
Prince, in which we are informed that three 
slaves have escaped from the galley on which 
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our prisoner was placed. I fear our man is 
amongst them." 

After the perusal of these lines, Timar was 
a prey to indescribable anxiety. Though he 
had been perspiring before, he began to shiver 
aow. Had the fever returned? He looked 
round fearfully. What was he afraid of? He 
was alone in the room, and as frightened as 
a child who has been hearing ghost - stories. 
He could not endure the room any longer. He 
took out his pocket - pistol and looked to its 
priming ; then he tried his dagger, whether it 
was loose in its sheath. 

Away ! It was still night — not yet two 
o'clock; but he could not await the morning 
light here. And could he not get across to 
the Uj-Szony side without a bridge? Above 
the island the ice would bear. It only re- 
quired a man who was less afraid of darkness 
and danger than of the flickering candle and 
the outspread letter. He held that over the 
light and burnt it ; then he blew out the candle 
and crept out of the window. 

Only when he was in the street did he feel 
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his heart lighter: here he was a man again. 
Meanwhile fresh snow had fallen, which he 
heard crackling under his feet whilst he hurried 
to the shore, along the whole Servian street 
right up to the harbour. 
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THE ICE. 



The Danube was completely frozen over up to 
Prestburg, and could be crossed anywhere. 
Still, in order to cross from Komorn to Uj- 
Szony, he had to go round a long way by the 
point of the island, for sand-banks exist there 
on which in summer the miners wash their gold, 
and on these mounds the ice often lies in great 
heaps, forming barricades difficult to surmount. 
Timar had a plan ready : as soon as he came in 
sight. fc£the Monostor, where stood his villa, he 
woiilcTstrike out in that direction. But some- 
thing intervened to upset his calculations. He 
had expected a starry night, but when he 
reached the Danube a fog came on. At first 
only thin transparent mist ; but whilst Timar 
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was seeking a path on the ice, the fog became 
so thick that you could not see three steps in 
front of you. If he had given ear to the voice 
of reason, he would have instantly turned round 
and tried to find his way back to the bank. 
But he was in a frame of mind in which a man 
is inaccessible to reason : by fair means or foul 
he meant to get across. Apart from the fog, it 
was a dark night; and above the island the 
Danube is at its widest, and the passage over 
the ice-floes the most difficult. Monstrous 
heaped-up masses of frozen snow form oblique 
stretches of barricade, and in many places the 
ice takes the shape of capriciously cleft ridges, 
from which rise six-foot pinnacles of frozen 
water instead of fingers of rock. In coasting 
round these, Timar suddenly found that he had 
lost himself. He had already been an hour on 
the river ; his repeater struck a quarter to three ; 
he ought long ago to have reached the other 
side ; he must have lost his reckoning. 

He listened ; no sound in the dark night. It 
was beyond question that he was not approach- 
ing the opposite village, but getting farther J 
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away from it. Not even a dog could be heard 
to bark. He fancied that instead of crossing the 
river he must have been walking along it, and 
determined to change his course. The Danube 
was nowhere more than two hundred paces 
wide ; he must reach the shore somewhere if 
he kept straight on. But in mist and dark- 
ness one does not know which way one goes ; a 
barrier of ice which must be avoided takes one, 
in spite of every care, out of the right road, — 
one walks in zigzags and comes back to the spot 
where one was before : even if you get into the 
right path, and would only have to walk on to 
reach the bank, you think of something else, 
deviate slightly, and get back into that con- 
founded ice-labyrinth again. 

Past five. Nearly four hours already had he 
wandered about. He felt exhausted. He had 
not slept all night, nor eaten all day, but had 
struggled with the most enervating mental 
emotions. 

His only hope was, that when day at last 
dawned he would be able to guess by the sun 
wh^re the east lay, and then, as an old sailor, 
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could ascertain his position. If he had come 
across a hole in the ice, the current of the water 
would have shown him in what direction to go ; 
but the surface was entirely covered, and with- 
out an axe it was impossible to make a hole. At 
last it began to dawn, but the fog hid the sun. 
Nine o'clock, and he had not yet found the 
shore, though the fog seemed to grow less and 
the sun's disk was visible, like a pale colourless 
ball, a mere shadow of its glorious self. The 
air was full of countless glittering particles of 
ice, which melted into a dazzling vapour. Now 
he will discover where he is. 

The sun was already too high to indicate the 
true east, but it showed something else. It 
seemed to Timar, as he peered through the 
brilliant mist, as if he could distinguish on his 
right the outline of the roof of a house. 

Where there is a house there must be land. 
He walked straight towards it, and was careful 
to keep in a direct line ; soon he found himself 
close to it, — but the house was a water-mill. 

The ice-floes had detached it from its winter 
refuge, or perhaps had found it belated, still 
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chained to the shore, and carried it off. The 
shrouds were as neatly sawn asunder by the 
sharp ice-flakes as if a clever carpenter had done 
it; the wheels were shattered and the mill- 
house wedged into a mass of ice, forming a 
parapet round it. 

Timar stood before it in horror. His head 
swam as if he had seen a ghost. The sunken 
mill in the Perigrada whirlpool occurred to him. 
Is not this the ghost of that mill which comes to 
visit him at the end of his career, or perhaps to 
take possession of him ? A ruined mill amidst 
the ice ! A house so near its downfall ! He 
went in ; the door was open, probably from the 
shocks received amidst the blocks of ice. The 
machinery was all complete, so that Timar felt 
at any moment the white miller's ghost might 
enter and shake the meal into the sacks. On 
the roof, the beams, on every little ledge sat 
crows. A couple of them fluttered away when 
they saw him ; the rest sat still and took no 
notice of him. 

/: ^miar was dead-beat. For eight hours con- 
'finuously he had wandered on the ice ; the hin- 
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drances he had met with had fatigued him yet 
more : his stomach was empty, his nerves over- 
strained, his limbs stiff with cold. He sat down 
exhausted on a post inside the mill. 

His eyes closed. And hardly had they done 
so before he saw himself standing at the bow of 
the St Barbara, with the hatchet in his hand, 
and near him the girl with the pale face. 

" Away from here ! " he cried to her : the ship 
rushed down the cataract. The wave-curl came 
to meet them. " Into the cabin ! " But the girl 
never stirred. Then the sea struck the ship. 
Timar fell from his seat : that woke him, and he 
realised his danger. If he fell asleep here, he 
would certainly freeze to death. No doubt that 
is the easiest way to take one's life ; but he had 
work to do in the world — his hour had not struck. 

He went out of the mill — the fog was too thick 
to see anything; it was not day but night. The 
sighs which might go up to Heaven are swal- 
lowed in the dark clouds which will not let 
them pass. Was there nothing living near to 
help him in his extremity ? 

When the mill was carried away by the ice 
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there were mice in it : they waited till the ice 
had set ; then they left the mill and found their 
way to the shore, — on the thin snow-covering 
their tiny footsteps were visible. Timar followed 
them. The smallest of all the mammalia in this 
way conducted the wise and strong human being 
for a whole half-hour till he reached the shore. 
Thence he easily found the road, and arrived at 
the inn where he had left the post-chaise. Mist 
was behind and before him, and no one saw 
whence he came. In the parlour he devoured 
salt calves'-feet which had been prepared for the 
waggoners, drank a glass of wine, had the horses 
put to, lay down in the carriage, and slept till 
evening. He dreamt constantly that he was on 
the ice ; and when the carriage shook, he awoke 
under the impression that the ice had broken 
under him, and that he was sinking into fathom- 
less depths. 

As he had started late from Szony, he only 
reached his villa at Fured the next evening. 
The fog accompanied him the whole way, so 
thick that he could not see the Platten See. 
They were preparing for the first catch of the 
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season next day ; he gave orders to his steward 
to have ready plenty of wine and malt-brandy. 

Galambos, the old fishing overseer, predicted 
a large haul. One good sign was that the lake 
had frozen so early. At this time, just before 
spawning, the fish come up the gulf in shoals. 
It was a still better omen that Herr von Levet- 
inczy had come himself. He always had luck. 

" I — luck ! " echoed Timar to himself, sighing 
heavily. 

" I would almost venture to bet that we shall 
catch the king of the fogasch himself." 

" How do you mean, the king ? " 

"It is an old fogasch which every fisherman 
on the lake knows, for we have all had him in 
our nets in turn ; but no one can land him, for 
when he finds he is caught he works a hole at 
the bottom with his snout, and manages to get 
out of the net. He is a regular rogue ; we have 
put a price on his head, for he destroys as many 
young fry as three fishermen. He is a huge 
beast, and when he swims on the surface, one 
would think he was a whale ; but we'll get him 
to-morrow." 
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Timar did not contradict, but sent every one 
away and lay down. Now he first felt how 
tired he was ; and he slept a long and healthy 
sleep, undisturbed by dream-faces. When he 
awoke he was perfectly fresh ; even the anxieties 
which occupied his mind had faded into the 
background as if they were a year distant. The 
small span of time between to-day and yester- 
day seemed like an eternity. It was not yet 
daylight, but it surprised him that the moon 
was shining through the frost-covered panes. 
He got up quickly, bathed as usual in icy water, 
dressed, and hurried out to see the Balaton. 

This presents, when frozen — especially the 
few first days — a most enchanting sight. The 
huge lake does not freeze like rivers, on which 
the ice-masses gradually collect : here in one 
moment of calm the whole surface is covered 
with a sheet of ice like crystal; and in the 
morning a smooth unruffled mirror is out- 
spread. Under the moonlight it is a looking- 
glass in one piece without a flaw— only the 
tracks are visible upon it, by which the in- 
habitants of the contiguous villages communi- 
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cate with each other. They traverse it like 
measuring-lines on some great glass table — you 
see the reflection of the mountains of Tihany, 
with the double tower of the church, as dis- 
tinctly as if it were real, only the towers are 
upside down. 

Timar stood long absorbed in this fairy pic- 
ture. The fishermen woke him from his dream ; 
they arrived with nets, poles, and ice-axes, and 
said the work must begin before sunrise. When 
all had assembled, they formed a circle, and the 
old chief intoned a pious hymn, which all re- 
peated after him. Timar walked away; he 
could not pray. How should he address a 
psalm to Him who is omniscient, and who can- 
not be deceived by songs and hymns? The 
music could be heard two miles away over the 
level surface, and the echoes of the shore re- 
peated the sound. Timar walked a long way 
over the lake. At last it began to dawn, the 
moon paled, and the eastern horizon was tinted 
with rosy red, which caused a wonderful trans- 
formation in the colour of the giant ice-mirror, 
dividing it into two sharply contrasted halves. 
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One side assumed a coppery- violet hue, whilst 
the other looked azure blue against the pink sky. 

In proportion to the growing light, the 
splendour of the sight increased; the purple 
red, the gold of the sky, were repeated in the 
pure reflection, and when the glowing ball, 
radiant with fiery vapour, shot up from the 
violet mists of the horizon and shone down on 
the glittering surface, it was a spectacle such 
as neither sea nor land can show, as if two suns 
rose at once in two real skies. The moment 
the sun had passed through the earth-fogs, its 
glorious rays leapt forth. 

The fishing-captain Galambos cried from the 
distance to Timar, "Now you will hear some- 
thing. Don't be afraid ! Ho ! ho ! " 

" Afraid ! " thought Timar, shrugging his 
shoulders incredulously. What in the world 
could frighten him now ? He would soon know. 

When the sun first shines on the frozen lake, 
a wonderful sound is heard from the ice, as if 
thousands of fairy harp-strings were struck. 
One is reminded of the tones from Memnon's 
statue, only that it does not last so long. The 
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mysterious cling-clang grows louder, as if the 
nixies down below struck their harps with all 
their force : then follows a droning and crack- 
ing, almost as loud as a shot, and on every snap 
follows a glittering fissure in the ice, which till 
then was clear as glass. In every direction the 
gigantic mirror is flawed till it is like a huge 
mosaic, formed of millions of tiny dice, penta- 
gons, and many-sided prisms, and whose surface 
is of glass. This is what causes the sound. 
He who hears it for the first time finds his 
heart beating faster; the whole surface hums, 
rings, and sings under his feet. Some cracks 
are like thunder, and are heard miles away. 
The fishermen, however, proceed quietly with 
the spreading of their nets on the top of the 
groaning ice, and in the distance may be seen 
hay waggons, drawn slowly by four oxen across 
the surface. Man and beast are used to the 
ice-voices, which last till sunset. 

This remarkable phenomenon made a curious 
impression on Michael's mind. He was very 
sensitive to the great life of nature. In his 
emotional temperament the thought was im- 
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planted that everything living has consciousness 
— wind, storm, and lightning, the earth itself, 
the moon and stars. But who could understand 
what the ice under his feet was saying ? 

Then suddenly was heard a fearful detonation 
as if a hundred cannon had been fired at once, 
or a subterranean mine had been exploded — the 
whole surface trembled and shook. The effect 
of this thunderous convulsion was fearful — the 
ice opened in a cleft three thousand yards long, 
and between the edges of the floes yawned a 
six-foot chasm. "A Riands! d, Riands!" (the 
ice-cleft), cried the fishermen, and ran to the 
place, abandoning their nets. 

Timar stood only two paces from it. He had 
seen it happen. His knees trembled with the 
frightful shock, which had driven the two ice 
masses apart ; he was stunned with the effect 
of this natural phenomenon. The arrival of 
the fishermen roused him ; they told him that 
amongst the natives this fissure was called 
Riands, a word unknown elsewhere. It was a 
great danger for travellers across the lake, for 
it was not visible far off, and it never froze 
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over, because the water was always moving in 
it. It was therefore the first care of these good 
people, wherever a footpath led to the crack, to 
plant at both edges a pole in the ice with a 
bundle of straw at the top, so that those who 
approach might have warning. "But what is 
even more dangerous," said the fisherman, " is 
when, under great pressure of wind, the separated 
floes again unite. Then there is such a grinding 
and crushing ! Very often the power of the 
wind is sufficient to raise the edges of the two 
floes, so that there is an empty space between 
the water and the uplifted ice. God pity those 
who go over there without knowing it, for the 
ice which does not touch the water is certain to 
give way under them ! " 

It was nearly noon before they could get to 
work. It is capital sport, this fishing under 
the ice. In the bay, where the fishermen's 
experience tells them the shoals of fish will lie, 
two large holes are made in the ice some fifty 
fathoms apart, and then a square of smaller 
holes is formed, so that the two large openings 
form the opposite angles. The pieces of ice 
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hewn from the holes are piled round their 
edges, so that passengers may be warned of the 
danger of falling in. When the sun shines on 
these white heaps, they look like colossal dia- 
monds. The fishermen sink the huge net side- 
ways into the large hole, spread out its two 
ends, and fasten them on poles, each three and 
a half fathoms in length. One man pushes the 
pole with the net under the ice, whilst another 
waits at the next small hole, and when the pole 
appears there he pushes it on to the third hole, 
and so on, whilst the other side of the square 
is being treated in the same way with the 
second pole and the other end of the net. Both 
meet at the opposite large hole. The net, 
which is sunk to the bottom with lead weights, 
whilst its top edge is held up by ropes over the 
ice, forms an absolute prison for all the fish 
within the square, which usually swarm at this 
season. The fogasch and sheath-fish leave their 
miry bed and come up to breathe at the ice- 
holes ; they have their family festivals in the 
winter, when cold-blooded animals make love. 
The strong ice -roof protects them from the 
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foreign element, but not from its inhabitants 
— men. 

The ice now only assists in their destruction. 
When they discover that the net is pressing on 
them, it is already too late to find an outlet. 
They cannot leap out, because the ice shuts 
them in, and even the fogasch cannot as usual 
burrow in the mud, to get under the net, for 
the weight of his splashing companions leaves 
him no space to work. The fishermen lay hold 
on the rope and draw steadily. The united 
exertion of twenty men shows how great is the 
strain on them ; it must be several hundred- 
weight. The surface of the large hole begins 
to be alive with the crowd of fishes pressing to 
the only outlet, there to meet their death. 
Various forms of fish-mouths peep out of the 
water — transparent jelly-fish, red tails, blue, 
green, and silver scales press up, and between 
them conies up sometimes a great silurian, the 
shark of the Balaton, a Wels of a hundred 
pounds' weight, with wide jaws and horse-shoe 
moustache; but it disappears into the depths 
again, as if to find safety there. 
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Three fishermen dip the living crowd out 
from the top with large landing - nets, and 
throw the fish on to the ice without more ado, 
where old and young leap about together : 
thence they cannot escape, for the holes are all 
surrounded with heaps of ice. It is a regular 
witches' dance — wide - mouthed carp leaping 
high in air, the pike in its despair wriggling 
like a snake amongst the gasping heaps of 
perch and bass. One conger after another is 
hauled out with a hook and thrown on the 
frozen surface, where, laying down his ugly 
head, he flaps his fellow-prisoners into pieces 
with his heavy tail. The space round the hole 
is all covered with fishes. The carp jump like 
water-rats, but no one notices — they cannot 
get away. The lazier fishes lie in heaps on 
both sides. 

" I said so," murmured old Galambos ; " I 
knew we should have a good catch. Wherever 
our gracious master shows himself, luck comes 
with him. If only we could catch the fogasch- 
king." 

"If I am not mistaken, we've got him in 
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there/' said the man who was next him at the 
rope. "There's some great beast shooting 
about in the net ; I feel it in both my arms." 

" Ha ! there he is ! " cried another, whose 
landing-net was full of fish, as an enormous 
head like that of a white crocodile appeared 
above water. The whole head was white; in 
the open mouth were two rows of sharp teeth 
like those of an alligator, but with four fangs 
meeting like a tiger's — a formidable head in- 
deed. They may well call him the king of the 
lake, for there is no other creature in it, even 
of his own race, able to vie with him. 

" There he is ! " screamed three others at 
once, but the next instant the brute had sunk ; 
and now began the struggle. 

As if the imprisoned brute had suddenly 
given the word to his body-guard for a last and 
decisive combat, a dangerous tumult began in- 
side the net. The skirmishing corps of pike 
and carp ran their heads against the tightly 
drawn meshes ; the men were obliged to beat 
down the marine giants with loaded staves. 
The fishes became furious ; the cold-blooded 
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creation showed itself capable of heroic devo- 
tion, and rose against the invaders in pitched 
battle. The struggle ended in the defeat of 
the fishes. The dog-fish were knocked on the 
head, the net shook out many beautiful white 
fogasch and schille ; but the fogasch - king 
would not show himself. 

"He has got away again," grumbled the old 
chief. 

" No, no ; he is in the net still ! " said the 
hauling men, clenching their teeth. " I feel by 
my arms how he is pushing and fighting; if 
only he does not break the net." 

The catch was enormous already ; there was 
no room to stand without treading on fishes. 

"There goes the net! I heard it crack!" 
cried the first man. Half the net was still in 
the water. 

" Haul ! " growled the old fisherman, and all 
the men put out their whole strength. With 
the net came the rest of the fishes, and the 
fogasch-king was amongst them — a splendid 
specimen indeed, more than forty pounds 
weight, such as is only seen once in twenty 
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years. He had really torn the net with his 
great head ; but he had caught his prickly fins 
in the meshes, and could not get free. When 
they got him out he gave one of the men a blow 
with his tail, which knocked him backwards on 
the ice. But that was his last effort ; the next 
moment he was dead. No one has ever held a 
living fogasch in his hand. It is thought that 
his lungs burst as he is taken out of water, and 
he dies instantly. 

The delight of the fishermen at the capture 
of this one was greater than over the whole rich 
haul. They had been after him for years ; and 
every one knew the cannibal, for he had the bad 
habit of eating his own kind. That was why 
he was king. When he was opened they found 
a large fogasch in his inside, quite recently 
swallowed ; his flesh was overlaid with a thick 
layer of yellow fat, and white as linen. 

" Now, honoured sir, we will send him to the 
gracious lady," said the old fisherman. "We 
will pack him in ice, and your honour will write 
a letter and say he is the king of the fogasch. 
Whoever eats him will eat a king's flesh." 
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Michael approved the suggestion, and assured 
the men they should get a reward. When they 
had finished with the fogasch, the short winter's 
day had come to a close ; but only in the sky, 
not on the ice — there it was lively enough. 
From every village came the people with bas- 
kets and hampers and wooden kegs ; in the 
kegs was wine, in the hampers pork, but the 
baskets were meant for the fish. When it came 
to the division of the spoil, a complete fair 
formed round the fishermen. After sunset, 
torches were made of dry osier-twigs, fires were 
lit on the ice, and then began the bargaining. 
Carp and pike, conger and bass, are good enough 
for poor people. Only the fogasch and schille 
are sent to Vienna and Pesth, where they fetch 
high prices ; all the rest go for a song — and 
even so there is room for a large profit, for in 
one haul they had caught three hundredweight 
of fish. This Timar is indeed a favourite of 
fortune ! The unsold fish are packed in baskets 
and put in the ice-house, whence they will be 
sent to the Vessprimer market. 

Timar wanted to give a feast to all the as- 
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sembled crowd. He had a ten - gallon cask 
brought on to the ice and the top knocked out ; 
then he begged the captain to prepare a fish- 
soup, such as he only could concoct. Certain 
selected fishes, neither rich nor bony, were cut 
in pieces into a great kettle ; then some of the 
blood, and handfuls of maize and vegetables, 
were added. The whole art lies in the proper 
proportions of the mixture, which the unini- 
tiated never understand. Of this delicious mess 
Herr Timar himself consumed an incredible 
quantity. Where good wine flows and fish- 
soup is brewed, be sure there will be gipsies to 
be found. Almost before they thought of it, a 
brown band of musicians appeared, who, as soon 
as the cymbal-player was seated on an upturned 
basket, began to play popular airs. 

Where gipsies and rosy wenches and fiery 
youths get together, dancing will soon begin. 
In a twinkling a rustic ball was improvised on 
the ice, and rose to a frolicsome height. Eound 
the bonfires circled the active couples, shouting, 
as they leapt, like King David, and before he 
knew where he was, Timar too, whom a hand- 
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some girl had caught by the arm, was drawn 
into the whirl. 
Timar danced. 

In the clear winter darkness the cheery fires 
illuminated the ice for many a mile. The fun 
lasted till midnight. Meanwhile the fishermen 
had finished carrying the fish into the ice- 
house. The joyous crowd dispersed on their 
homeward way, not without cheers for the 
feast-giver, the generous Baron von Levetinczy. 

Timar stayed till Galambos had packed the 
fogasch-king in a box, between ice and hay, 
and nailed the lid down. It was put into the 
chaise which had brought Timar, and the driver 
was told to get ready to drive for his life to 
Komorn : there is no time to lose in de- 
spatching fish. He wrote himself to Tim^a. 
The letter was written in an affectionate and 
cheerful mood. He called her his dear wife, 
and described the picturesque scene on the 
frozen lake, and the terrible cleft in the ice. 
(That he had been so near the Riands he 
did not mention.) Then he gave a description 
of the fishing, with all its amusing details, and 
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finished with an account of the night festival. 
He told her how much he had been entertained, 
and how he had quite lost his head, and even 
ventured on a dance with a pretty peasant girl 
on the ice. 

Some men write these amusing letters when 
they are contemplating suicide. When the 
letter was ready he took it to the driver. The 
old fisherman was there too. " Go home now, 
Galambos," Michael advised. "You must be 
tired." 

" I must go and make up the fire on the ice," 
said the old man, lighting his pipe, "for the 
smell of fish brings the foxes and even bears 
from all the forests round, to fish on their 
own account : they watch for the fishes, 
which put their heads out of the holes, and 
drag them out, and that frightens away the 
others." 

" No, no ! " said Michael, " don't keep up the 
fire. I will keep guard — I often watch all 
night. I will go out now and then and fire 
my gun ; that will send all the four-footed 
fishermen to the right-about." This satisfied 
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Galambos, who invoked God's blessing on his 
master and trotted away. 

The deaf vine-dresser, the only other inhabi- 
tant of Timar's house, had long been asleep. To 
add to his deafness, he had drunk so much good 
wine that one might be certain his night's rest 
would be unbroken. Timar too went to his 
room and stirred up his fire. 

He was not sleepy; his excited brain re- 
quired no rest. But there is another form of 
repose ; or is it not rest to sit near an open 
window and look out on dumb nature? The 
moon had not yet risen; only the stars of 
heaven shone down on the smooth ice. Their 
reflection was like rubies spread on a bright 
steel plate, or the lights which flicker over 
graves on Hallowe'en. 

He gazed before him, and did not even think. 
He sat without any sensation, either of cold or 
of his own pulses, neither of the outer nor 
inner world — he only wondered. This was 
rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PHANTOM. 

The stars glittered in heaven and sparkled from 
their frozen mirror : no breath disturbed the 
silence of the night. Then Michael heard be- 
hind him a voice which greeted him with 
"Good evening, sir." 

At the door of the bedroom stood, between 
the two lights of the lamp and the fire, a figure, 
at sight of which Timar's blood ran cold. In 
the bitter midnight, through the dense fog, he 
had fled from this spectre across the frozen 
Danube. 

The man's dress was that of a naval officer, 
whose uniform had, however, visibly suffered 
from storms and weather. The green cloth had 
altogether faded on the shoulders, and some 
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buttons were gone. The shoes, too, were in 
sad condition. The soles had worn away at 
the tip, so that the naked toes were visible ; 
over one shoe a piece of carpet was tied. The 
wearer was suited to his ragged dress. A sun- 
burnt face with a neglected beard ; in place of 
the shaven moustache, a few bristly hairs ; 
across the forehead a black handkerchief cov- 
ering one eye. This was the figure which had 
wished Timar a good evening. 

" Krisstyan ! " said Timar, very low. 

" Yes, to be sure ; your dear Theodor — your 
dear adopted son, Theodor Krisstyan ! How 
good of you to recognise me ! " 

" What do you want ? " 

" First, I want to have that gun in my own 
hands, lest it should remind you of the words 
with which we parted last time — '.If I ever 
appear before you again, shoot me down.' 
Since then I have changed my mind." So 
saying he seized Timar's gun, which leant 
against the wall, threw himself into a chair 
by the fire, and laid the gun across his knee. 
" There, now we can talk quietly. I have come 
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a long way, and I am dreadfully tired. My 
equipage left me in the lurch, and I had to 
travel part of the way on foot." 

" What do you want here ? " said Timar. 

" First, a respectable suit, for what I am 
wearing bears signs of the severity of the 
weather." Timar went to the closet, took out 
his pelisse trimmed with astrachan, and the rest 
of the suit, laid them on the ground between 
himself and Krisstyan, and pointed to them in 
silence. The vagrant held the gun in one 
hand, keeping his finger on the trigger, lifted 
the clothes one by one with the other, and 
looked them over with the air of a connoisseur. 

" Very good, — but there is something want- 
ing to this coat. What do you think it is? 
Why, of course, the purse." 

Timar took his pocket-book from a drawer, 
and threw it over. The vagabond caught it 
with one hand, opened it with the help of his 
teeth, and counted the notes inside. 

"We are getting on," he said, placing the 
pocket-book in the pocket of the pelisse. 
"Might I ask for some linen? I have worn 
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mine for a week, and I fear it is hardly fit for 
company." Timar handed him a shirt out of 
the wardrobe. "Now, I have got far enough 
to proceed to the toilet. But first I have a few 
explanations to make in order to explain one or 
two things to his honour the Privy Councillor. 
But why the devil should we bother with titles ! 
We are old friends, and can talk openly." 

Timar sat down speechless by the table. 

" So then, my dear fellow," said the fugitive, 
"you will remember that you sent me some 
years ago to Brazil. How affected I was ! I 
adopted you as a father, and swore to be an 
honest man. But you did not send me over 
there to make an honest man of me, but in 
order that I might not stand in your way in 
this hemisphere. You calculated that a worth- 
less youth, without a good fibre in him, is sure 
to come to grief in that part of the world. He 
either turns thief, or gets drowned, or somebody 
shoots him — anyway, he would be got rid of. 
But you intrusted me with a large sum of 
money. What was that to you? Only a 
stalking-horse. You reckoned on my robbing 
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you, so that you might arrest and imprison me ; 
and so it turned out. Once or twice I nearly 
did you the favour of dying of some native 
plague, but unluckily for you I pulled through. 
And then I devoted my whole energy to busi- 
ness ; I robbed you of ten million reis. Ha ] 
ha ! Spanish thieves reckon in half-kreuzers, so 
that the sum may sound larger, — it is not more 
than a hundred thousand gulden. If only you 
knew what lovely necks the women there have, 
you would not think it too much ; and they 
will only wear real pearls. But your stupid 
agent, the Spaniard, looked at it from a differ- 
ent point of view; he had me arrested and 
tried, and the rascal of a judge sentenced me — 
just for a foolish boyish trick — only think, to 
fifteen years at the galleys! Now, just say, 
was it not barbarous?" 
Timar shuddered. 

" They took off my fine clothes, and in order 
that they might not lose me, they branded me 
on the arm with a hot iron." The felon threw 
off his uniform-coat as he spoke, drew his dirty 
shirt from his left shoulder, and showed Timar, 
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with a bitter laugh, the mark still fiery red on 
his arm. " Look you, it was on your account 
that they branded me like a foal or a calf, lest 
I should go astray. Don't be afraid, — I would 
not run away from you, even without that." 

With morbid curiosity Timar gazed at the 
burn on the miserable wretch, and could not 
turn his eyes away. 

" After that, they dragged me to the galleys, 
and riveted one of my feet to the bench with 
a ten-pound chain." With that he threw his 
torn shoe from his foot, and showed Timar a 
deep wound on his raw ankle. " That also I 
carry as a remembrance of you," sneered the 
escaped criminal. 

Timar's eyes rested as if fascinated on the 
disfigured foot. 

" But just think, comrade, how kind fate can 
be ! The ways of Providence are wonderful by 
which an unhappy sufferer is led to the arms of 

9 

his friends. On the same bench where they had 
been good enough to fasten me, sat a respect- 
able old man with a bushy beard. He was to 
be my bed-fellow for fifteen years. It is nat- 
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ural to take a good look at a man who is 
wedded to you for so long a time. I stared at 
him a while, and then said in Spanish, ' It 
seems to me, senor, as if I had met you before/ 
'Your eyes do not deceive you — may you be 
struck blind!' replied the amiable individual. 
Then I addressed him in Turkish, * EfFendi, have 
you not been in Turkey ? ' 'I have been there ; 
what's that to you?' Then I said in Hun- 
garian, * Were you not originally called Kriss- 
tyan ? ' The old fellow was much surprised, and 
said, 'Yes.' 'Then, I am your son Theodor, 
your dear Theodor, your only offspring ! ' Ha ! 
ha ! Thanks to you, friend, I found my father, 
my long -lost father, over there in the New 
World on the galley-slave's bench. Providence 
in its wonderful way had united the long- 
divided father and son ! But may I beg you 
to give me a flask of wine, and something to 
eat, for I am thirsty and hungry, and have 
many interesting things to tell you, which will 
amuse you intensely." 

Timar did as he asked, and gave him bread 
and wine. The visitor sat at the table, took 
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the gun between his knees, and began to eat. 
He devoured like a starved dog, and drank 
eagerly : at every draught he smacked his lips, 
like an epicure who has dined well. And then 
he went on, with his mouth full : — 

"After we had got over the first joy of the 
unexpected meeting, my dear papa said, while 
he thumped me on the head, 'Now tell me, 
you gallows-bird, how you got here ? ' Natur- 
ally my filial respect had prevented me from 
addressing the like question to my parent. I 
told him that I had defrauded a Hungarian 
gentleman named Timar of ten million reis. 
' And where did he steal all that ? ' was my old 
man's remark. I explained that he never stole, 
— that he was a rich landowner, merchant, and 
trader. But that did not alter my father's 
opinion : ' All the same, whoever has money 
stole it. He who has much stole much, and he 
who has little stole little : if he did not steal 
it himself, his father or grandfather did so. 
There are a hundred and thirty-three ways of 
stealing, and only twenty-two of them lead to 
the galleys/ As I saw it was useless to try and 
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change my old man's opinion, I no longer dis- 
puted the point. Then he asked me, 'How 
the devil did you come in contact with this 
Timar?' 

" I told him the circumstances. ' I knew this 
Timar when he was a poor skipper, and had to 
wash his own potatoes in the ship's galley. 
Once I was sent by the Turkish police to track 
an escaped Pasha who had fled on one of 
Timar's ships to Hungary.' 'What was his 
name ? ' growled my father. ' Ali Tschorbad- 
schi.' ' What ! ' he exclaimed, striking me on 
the knee. He leapt up so that I thought he 
would jump overboard. Ha, ha ! he forgot the 
chain. . . . ' Did you know him too ? ' Then the 
old man shook his head and said, 'Go on ; what 
became of Ali Tschorbadschi ? ' 'I detected 
him at Ogradina ; I hurried on in front of the 
ship to Pancsova, where every preparation was 
made to arrest him. But the vessel arrived 
without the Pasha. He had died on the way, 
and as he was not allowed burial on shore they 
had thrown the corpse overboard. All this 
Timar proved by documentary evidence.' ' And 
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Timar was then quite poor V 'No richer than 
myself.' 'But now he has millions V 'Of 
which I was lucky enough to secure ten million 
reis.' 

"'Now, you fool, you see I was right — he 
stole his wealth. From whom? he killed the 
Pasha and hid his money. I knew Ali Tschor- 
badschi — well. He was a thief too, like every 
other man, especially like every other rich 
man. He belonged to the 122d and 123d 
class of thieves. Under those numbers we 
reckon governors and treasurers. He was in 
charge of the treasures of another thief — the 
Sultan himself, No. 133. 

" ' Once I found out that thief No. 132, the 
Grand Vizier, wished to twist the Treasurer's 
neck, to get back what he had stolen. I too 
was then in the Turkish secret police ; only a 
sort of No. 10, simply a fraudulent bankrupt. 
I had a good idea : now if I could manage to 
push on into the ranks of the No. 50 thieves ! 
I went to the Pasha, and revealed the secret 
that he was on the list of rich men whom the 
minister meant to strangle as conspirators, in 
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order to secure their property. What would 
he give me if I saved both him and his trea-' 
sures ? Ali Tschorbadschi promised me a quar- 
ter of his wealth when once we should both be 
in safety. " Yes," said I, " but I should like to 
% know first how much the whole comes to, for 
I will do nothing with my eyes shut. I am a 
family man, — I have a son whom I should like 
to settle in life." ' Ha, ha ! The old man said 
it so seriously that it makes me laugh now to 
think of it. ' You have a son ? ' said the Pasha 
to my father. ' That is well ; if I escape I will 
give my only daughter to your son, and so the 
whole property will remain in the family : send 
me your son that I may know him/ By God ! 
if I had only known then that the lovely lady 
with the white face and meeting brows was 
destined for me ! Do you hear, comrade ? — 
but I must have another drink, to drown my 
grief. . . . You will permit me to empty my 
glass to the health of your spouse, the loveliest 
of ladies?" 

The galley-slave rose with the courtesy of a 
prince and drank the toast. Then he threw 
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himself back in his chair, and drew breath 
through his teeth like a man who has dined 
well. " My father agreed to the bargain. ' We 
decided/ said he, 'that Ali Tschorbadschi 
should pack his jewels in a leather bag, which 
I was to take with me in an English ship, 
which would convey me as an unsuspected 
person, with all my luggage, to Malta. There 
I was to await Ali Tschorbadschi, who was to 
leave Stamboul as if on a pleasure trip, with 
his daughter, but without any luggage, make 
his way to the Piraeus, and thence by a Greek 
trader to Malta. The Pasha showed great con- 
fidence in me. He left me alone in the trea- 
sure-chamber, so that his own visits there 
should not be noticed, and commissioned me 
to select the most precious objects and pack 
them in the leather bag. I could describe now 
all the jewels I chose. The antique gems, the 
girdles of pearls, rings, agraffes, a casket full of 

diamonds ' 

" * Could you not hide a few away ? ' 
asked I. 

" ' You ass's head ! ' he replied, ' why should I 
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take a single diamond and become thief No. 
18 — when it was in my power to steal them 
all?' 

" Aha ! my old father was a clever fellow ! 
* The devil I was ! I was a moon-calf. I ought 
to have done as you say. I stuffed my bag 
full, and brought it to the Pasha without arous- 
ing suspicion. He put a few rouleaux of louis 
d'or amongst the jewels in the bag, closed it 
with a puzzle-lock, and fastened lead seals to 
the four corners : then he sent me for a caique^ 
that I might get quietly away. I was back in 
a quarter of an hour. He handed me the bag 
with the English steel puzzle-lock and the four 
lead weights. I took it under my cloak and 
slipped through the garden door to the boat ; 
on the way I handled the bag and felt the 
agraffes, the casket, and the rouleaux. In an 
hour I was on board an English ship, the anchor 
was weighed, and we left the Golden Horn/ 
'And you never took me/ said I, with child- 
like reproach to my papa, ' who was to marry 
the Pasha's lovely daughter?' 'You fool!' 
cried the old man, ' I didn't want you or your 
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Pasha or his lovely daughter ; I never meant 
to wait for you at Malta : with the money 
given me for the journey, I embarked direct 
for America, and the leather bag went with me. 
But, confound it ! when I got to a safe place I 
took out my knife and slit the bag, and what do 
you think fell out of it ? — copper buttons, rusty 
horse-shoes, and instead of the casket full of 
diamonds, a stone inkstand — jn the rouleaux, 
instead of louis d'or were heavy paras, the sort 
the corporals use for paying the private soldiers. 
The rascally thief had robbed me ! In all my 
133 classes this had never occurred ; there was 
no number for it. Whilst I went for the boat, 
the thief had prepared another identical bag 
filled with all sorts of rubbish, and sent me 
with it across the ocean, while he fled in 
another direction with the real jewels. But 
look you, there is justice not only on land but 
by water, for the great thief ran into the net of 
a still greater, who robbed and murdered him/ 
And this tiptop thief, who deprived the other 
of his property and his life was — you — brother 
of my heart — Michael Timar Levetinczy, the 
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man of gold ! " said the fugitive, as he rose and 
bowed mockingly. 

Timar answered not a word. 

" And now we will talk in a different way," 
said Theodor Krisstyan, "but still at three 
paces' distance, and without forgetting that 
the gun is aimed at you." 

Timar looked indifferently down the muzzle 
of the gun. He had himself loaded it with ball. 

" This discovery considerably increased the 
sufferings of my slavery," continued the ad- 
venturer. "Instead of living comfortably on 
Ali's treasure, I had to drag out a miserable 
existence on the hateful sea. And why ? Be- 
cause Michael Timar had smuggled the treasures 
which were intended for me from under my 
nose, and also the girl I should have married, 
the fair little savage who had grown up for me 
on the desolate island. Of her too Timar must 
needs defraud me, for he could not be happy 
with the wife whose father he had killed ; he 
must needs have a mistress as well. Fie ! Herr 
Timar. So it was for that you sent me to the 
galleys for fifteen years." 
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Blow after blow fell on Timar's shame-stricken 
face. No doubt many of these accusations were 
false, — they were not all true. He had not 
" killed" Timers father, had not " stolen " his 
treasures; he had not "defrauded" him of 
No&ni, nor "got rid of" Theodor, but on the 
whole he could not entirely deny the charges. 
He had played a false game, and thereby got 
mixed up in every sort of crime. 

The deserter continued : " When we were 
lying in the Gulf of Bio Grande do Sul, yellow 
fever broke out on board our ship. My father 
caught it, and lay in the death-agony beside me 
on the bench — no one removed him. It is not 
the custom'; a galley-slave must die where he 
is chained. This was a horrible situation for 
me. The old man shivered with ague the whole 
day, he swore and gnashed his teeth. He was 
unbearable with his continual curses on the 
Blessed Virgin, which he always uttered in 
Hungarian. Why did he not swear in Spanish? 
It sounds so fine, and then the rest would have 
understood ; and why should he swear at the 
Madonna ? I could not put up with it, — there 
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were plenty of other saints he could have 
maligned ; it is not the thing for an educated 
man, a gentleman, to speak ill of the ladies. 
This caused a coolness between me and my old 
man. Not his deadly fever, which I might 
catch, merely his insufferable language. Strong 
as were the ties which united father and son, I 
decided to sever them, and succeeded in escap- 
ing in company with two others. We filed our 
chains at night, struck down the overseer, who 
had seen our proceedings, and threw him into 
the sea ; then we launched the small boat and 
set off. It was very rough, and our boat was 
swamped; one of my companions could not 
swim, and got drowned ; the other could swim, 
but not so well as the shark which pursued him. 
I only knew by his shrieks that the sea-devil 
had caught him and bitten him in two. I 
swam ashore. How I obtained this naval uni- 
form and the arms and money requisite for my 
passage, I will tell you some other day over a 
glass of wine, when we have plenty of time. 
But now let us conclude our business ; for you 
know we have to settle our account together." 
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The outcast put his hand up to the handker- 
chief over his eye. The slowly healing wound 
seemed to be an unpleasant reminder. The 
severe cold to which he had been exposed had 
not done it any good. 

" I tried to get to Komorn, where I knew you 
had your permanent home, and went to visit 
you. They said in your office that you had 
not yet come from abroad ; what country you 
were in no one knew. Very well, thought I, 
then I will wait till he returns. To pass the 
time, I went to the cafds, and made acquaint- 
ance with officers to whom my uniform was an 
introduction, and then I visited the theatres. 
There I saw that exquisitely beautiful lady with 
the marble face and the melancholy eyes — you 
can guess whom I mean. With her was always 
another fair lady, — oh ! what murderous eyes 
that one has ; she is a corsair in petticoats. I 
began to feel my way. Once I contrived to get 
a seat close by the wicked angel, and paid her 
attentions which she received graciously : when 
I asked leave to wait upon her, she referred to 
her mistress, on whom everything depended. 
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I spoke admiringly of that awe - inspiring 
Madonna, and remarked that I had known her 
family in Turkey, and that she resembled her 
mother very strongly. 

" ' What/ said the lovely lady, * you knew 
her mother ? she died very young/ ' I have 
only seen her portrait/ said I. ' It portrayed 
just such a pale sad face, surrounded with a 
double row of diamonds of great value/ 6 You 
too have seen the splendid ornament then ? ' 
said she. 6 My mistress showed it me when 
Herr von Levetinczy gave it to her.'" 

Timar clenched his fists in impotent rage. 

" Aha ! now we know all about it," continued 
the adventurer, turning to the tortured man 
with a cruel smile. "You gave Ali Tschor- 
badschis daughter the treasures you stole from 
her father. In that case the rest of the jewels 
must have fallen into your hands, for they were 
with the picture. You can no longer deny it. 
. . . And now we are on a level : we need not 
scruple to talk openly." 

Timar sat there paralysed before the man into 
whose hands fate had delivered him. It was 
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unnecessary to keep his gun from him : Timar 
had not strength to stand. 

" You kept me waiting a long time, my 
friend, and I began to get anxious about you ; 
besides, my pocket-money was coming to an 
end. My rich aunt's remittances, the advices 
from my steward, my bankers, and the Ad- 
miralty, for which I daily inquired at the Post- 
office, failed to arrive — for excellent reasons. 
You were highly respected wherever I went : 
an upright merchant, a great genius, a bene- 
factor to the poor. Your exemplary private 
life was described; you were the model hus- 
band ; wives would burn your body when you 
died and dose their husbands with your ashes. 
Ha! ha!" 

Timar turned away his face. 

"But perhaps I weary you? Well, I am 
coming to business. One day I was in a bad 
temper, because you would not come home, and 
when some one mentioned you at the officers' 
caft, I could not refrain from casting a doubt 
on the possibility of one man's uniting so many 
good qualities. Then a ruffian replied with a 
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slap in the face : I confess I was not prepared 
for this ; but my cheek deserved it, — why had it 
not kept my tongue quiet ? I was as sorry as a 
dog that I had ventured to let fall a disrespect- 
ful word, and took the lesson to heart. I will 
never slander you again. If the box on the 
ear had been all, I should not so much have 
cared — I'm used to that; but the insolent 
fellow forced me to go out with him, because 
I had attacked your good name. As I soon 
learnt, this madman was a lover of your 
Madonna when she was a girl, and now he was 
fighting for the honour of the Madonna's hus- 
band. That is a piece of good luck which could 
only happen to you, you man of gold. But I 
owe you no thanks for your good fortune; 
again it was I who had to pay for it : I got a 
cut over the head right down to the eyebrow. 
Look 5 " 

He thrust aside the silken bandage, under 
which was visible a long scar with a dirty 
plaster over it, the inflamed skin showing that 
the wound was not healed. Timar looked at it 
with a shudder. 

VOL. hi. k 
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Krisstyan drew the bandage over it again, 
and said with cynical humour, "That is sou- 
venir number three which your friendship has 
bestowed on me. Well, there is all the more 
standing to my credit. I could not remain any 
longer in Komorn after this ; but c Stay/ said 
I, — * I know where to have him ; I know where 
the foreign country is whither he goes in the 
interest of his fatherland : it is not in any un- 
known land — it is none other than the owner- 
less island. I will follow him there.' " 

At this Timar cried furiously, " What ! you 
went to the island ? * He trembled with rage 
and fear. 

" Don't jump up, young friend ! " said the 
felon, soothingly. " This gun is loaded ; if 
you move it might go off, and I could not 
answer for the consequences. Besides, calm 
yourself. It did you no harm for me to go 
there, only myself; I always have to pay the 
piper when you go to the ball — it's as certain as 
if it were one of the ten commandments — you 
dance and I pay. You get into my bed, and 
it's me that they throw out of window. Why 
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did I go to the ownerless island ? only to look 
for you. But when I got there you had left, 
and I found no one but Noemi and a little 
brat ... oh fie, friend Michael! who would 
have thought it of you ? . . . but hush I we 
mustn't tell anybody. . . , Dodi he's called, 
isn't he ? A fine forward boy ; but how fright- 
ened he was of me, because I had my eye bound 
up! It is true that Noemi was startled too, 
for the two were quite alone on the island. It 
grieved me to hear that good Mamma Therese 
was dead ; she was so kind, she would have 
received me differently. Just fancy — this 
No^mi would not even let me come in and sit 
down ; she said she was afraid of me, and Dodi 
still more so, because they were alone. 1 That's 
just why I have come, that you may have a 
man in the house to protect you.' By the by, 
what potion have you given the girl that she 
has grown so pretty ? Really she has become 
a splendid creature — it makes one's heart laugh 
to look at her ; I never stopped telling her so. 
Then she tried to make ugly faces at me; 1 
began to jest with her. * Is it right,' said I, 
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' to make grimaces at your bridegroom ? ' That 
did not answer ; she called me a vagrant, and 
turned me out. ' All right/ I said, £ I would 
go and take her with me/ and then I put my 
arm round her waist." Timar's eyes flashed 
fire. " Sit still, comrade ; you need not jump 
up, but I had to, for the girl fetched me a box 
on the ear — just about twice as hard as the one 
I got from the Major. To be accurate, I must 
acknowledge that she chose the other cheek, so 
as to make it equal." 

Timar's face brightened. 

" Then I did get angry. I am well known to 
bo an admirer of the fair sex, but this insult 
demanded satisfaction. ' Well, I will just show 
you that you will come with me, if you don't 
allow mo to stop here. You will follow me of 
your own accord ' — and with that I took little 
Dodi's hand to lead him away." 

" Devil ! " cried Timar. 

" (JUmtly, gently, wo can't both speak at 
onco ; your turn will come, and then you can 
talk as much us you like, — but hear me out. I 
was not quite right when I said there were 
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only two on the island — there were three ; that 
confounded beast Almira was there. The dog 
had been lying under the bed, and seemed not 
to notice me, but when the child began to cry, 
the great brute flew out at me without being 
asked. I had my eye on her, drew out my 
pistol quickly, and shot her through the body." 

" Murderer," groaned Timar. 

" Nonsense ! If I had no more on my con- 
science than that dog's blood! and the beast 
was not even crippled by the ball ; she made 
nothing of it. She only flew at me more 
furiously than ever, bit me in the arm, threw 
me down, and held me so that I could not 
move : in vain I tried to get at my second 
pistol — she held my arm in her teeth like a 
tiger. At last I entreated No&ni to set me 
free ; she tried to get the beast away, but the 
raging fiend only sent her teeth deeper in. 
Then No&ni said, ' Ask the child — the dog will 
obey him.' I begged Dodi's help. The boy is 
kind-hearted ; he had pity on me, and put his 
arms round Almira ; then the dog let go, and 
the child kissed her. ,, A tear ran down Timar's 
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cheek. " So I was provided with another me- 
mento," said Theodor Krisstyan, as he pushed 
his dirty blood-stained shirt-sleeve down from 
his shoulder. " Look at the mark of the dog's 
bite ; all three fangs went to the bone : that 
is memorial number four, for which I have to 
thank you. I bear on my skin a whole album 
of wounds which I owe to you : the brand, 
the chain-sore, the sword-cut, and the dog's 
bite — all are remembrances of your friend- 
ship. And now say, what shall I do to you 
that our account may be balanced ? " 

As the escaped prisoner said to Timar, " And 
now say what shall I do to you ? " he stood 
entirely undressed before him, and Timar had 
to look at all the horrible wounds with which 
he was scarred from head to foot . . . and 
naked, too, the wretch's soul stood there, and 
it too was full of loathsome wounds inflicted 
by Timar's hand. 

The man knew that Timar had played a bold 
game with him ; and now he was at his mercy : 
even physically he had not power to cope with 
him ; his limbs were as feeble as those of a man 
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overcome with sleep. The sight of the scarred 
form had the unnerving effect of an evil spell. 
The adventurer knew it, and no longer took 
precautious against him. Rising from his chair, 
he leant the gun in the corner and spoke over 
his shoulder to Timar, " Now, then, for the 
toilet ; while I dress you can think over your 
answer to my question, what I shall do with 
you/' 

With that he tossed his ragged clothes one 
after another into the fire, where they flared 
crackling up, so that the flame rushed up the 
chimney. Then he began to put on Timar's 
clothes in a leisurely way. On the mantelpiece 
he found Timar's watch: this he put in his 
waistcoat-pocket, and inserted Timar's studs in 
his shirt-front, finding time to arrange his hair 
in the glass. When he was quite ready, he 
threw up his head, and placed himself before 
the fire with outstretched legs and folded arms. 
" Well ; now then, comrade/' 

Timar began to speak. "What do you re- 
quire of me ? n 

11 Aha ! at last I have loosed your tongue t 
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How if I were to say an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth ? go and have a gallows-brand burnt 
on you; wander by land and sea amongst 
sharks, Indians, jaguars, rattlesnakes, and secret 
police; be cut over the head by your wife's 
lover, be bitten by your mistress's dog, — and 
then we shall begin to share alike. But you 
see I am not so hard on you; I won't talk 
about my wounds — a dogs bones soon mend — 
I will be kinder than you. I must disappear 
for a time ; for I am wanted not only because 
of your money — my escape from the galleys, 
and the overseer I threw overboard, are not yet 
forgiven. Your money will do me no good till 
I get rid of the burn and the scar of the chain. 
I shall get rid of the one with vitriol, and for 
the other mineral baths will be of service. I 
am not afraid of your putting my pursuers on 
my track — you are too wise for that ; but fore- 
sight is the mother of wisdom. In spite of our 
close friendship, it might happen that some one 
should give me a knock on the head in the dark, 
or some convenient brigands might shoot me, 
or a friendly glass of wine might send me the 
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same road as Ali Tschorbadschi. No, my dear 
fellow, I would not even venture to ask you to 
fill me this wine-flask again, not even if you 
drank first. I shall always be on my guard." 

" What do you want then ? * 

" How formally you talk ! my company is 
too low for you. But first let us ask what 
the noble lord wants on his side. Probably 
that I should hold my tongue over all the 
secrets I have got hold of. The noble lord 
would perhaps not be disinclined to settle on 
me in return an income of a hundred thou- 
sand francs in Government stock," 

Timar without hesitation replied, M Yes." 

The vagabond laughed. " I require no such 
heavy sacrifice, your honour. I told you 
money was no use to me at present. Such 
a gallows-bird, with so many bad habits, 
would be arrested anywhere, and then what 
good should I get of my income? What I 
want is, as I said, rest, and a place where I 
can remain hidden for a considerable time, and 
where I should meanwhile enjoy a comfortable 
easy life; that is reasonable enough surely?" 
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With that he took the gun up again, sat 
down on the chair, and held the gun before 
him in both hands, so as to be ready to fire 
at any moment. " I do not ask the hundred 
thousand francs at present; I only demand — 
the ownerless island." 

Tiraar felt as if struck by lightning ; these 
words roused him from his stupor. " What do 
you want with it ? " 

" Illustrissimo ! See now. The air of the 
island is excellent, and most necessary to the 
re-establishment of my health, which suffered 
much in South America. I have heard from 
that dear departed saint, Frau Therese, that 
healing herbs grow there which are good for 
wounds; in botany -books I have read that 
they will even make boiled flesh sound again. 
Then, too, I long for a quiet contemplative life 
after all my trials ; after the sybarite existence 
I have led, I long for the rustic joys of the 
golden age. Give me the ownerless island, 
Excellency — Serene Highness." 

The fellow begged so mockingly with the 
gun in his hand. 
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"You are a fool," said Timar, whom these 
jeers enraged, and then he turned his chair 
round and showed Theodor his back. 

" Oh, don't turn your back on me, noble Sir — 
Senor, Eccelenza, My Lord, Durchlaucht, Myn- 
heer, Pan Volkompzsnye, Monsieur, Gospodin, 
Effendi. In what language shall I address 
you, to persuade you to grant the poor fugi- 
tive's request." 

This unseemly mockery did not do the as- 
sailant any good, but lessened the effect of the 
spell which lay on Timar, who began to recover 
from his stupefaction, and to recollect that he 
had to deal with a condemned man who was 
really in mortal danger. He spoke angrily : 
" Have done ! Name any sum — you shall 
have it : if you want an island, go and buy 
one in the Greek Archipelago, or in China; 
if you are afraid of pursuit, go to Eome, 
Naples, or Switzerland : give yourself out as 
a marquis, get on terms with the Camorra, and 
no one will touch you ; I will give you money 
— but you won't get the island." 

"Indeed? Your lordship is going to talk 
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to me like that?" cried Krisstyan. "The 
drowning man has risen again, and is going 
to swim ashore — now just wait, till I push 
you in again. You think to yourself, ' Very 
well, booby, tell any one what you know ; the 
first result will be that you will be arrested, 
clapped into jail, and forgotten there like a 
dog; you will soon be too dumb to tell any- 
thing more — or something else may happen/ 
I see what you think. But don't mistake the 
man you have to deal with. Now learn that 
you are tied hand and foot, and that you lie 
at my mercy like a miser gagged and bound 
by robbers, who must bear thorns thrust un- 
der his nails, his beard plucked out hair by 
hair, and boiling oil dropped on his skin, till 
he tells where his money is hidden. I shall 
do the same with you ; and when you can 
bear no more, then cry ' enough.' " 

Timar listened with the deadly interest of a 
man on the rack to the words of the galley- 
slave. " Till now I have told not a soul what 
I know, on my honour. Except the few words 
which escaped me at Komorn, I have never 
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spoken of you, and what I said then was 
neither fish nor flesh ; but all I know of you 
is written down — I have it here in my pocket, 
and in four different documents, with different 
addresses. One is a denunciation to the Turk- 
ish Government, in which I reveal what Ali 
Tschorbadschi took from Stamboul, and what, 
as the confiscated property of a traitor, is due 
to the Sultan. Even the jewels described to 
me by my father are enumerated there, piece 
by piece, with the account of their present 
possessors, and of how they came by them. 
In the second letter I inform the Viennese 
authorities of your murder of the Pasha, and 
your theft of his property. My third letter is 
directed to Frau von Levetinczy at Komorn. 
I tell her what you did to her father, and how 
you came into possession of her mother's pic- 
ture and the other treasures you presented to 
her. But I have told her something else 
besides, — the place you go to when you are 
not at home — the secret joys of the ownerless 
island — the intrigue with another wqman — the 
deceit you practise on her, I tell her about 
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No^mi and little Dodi. Now shall I drive 
another thorn under your nails ? " 

Timar's breast heaved with heavy panting 
sobs. 

" Well, as you say nothing, we will proceed," 
said the cruel torturer. " The fourth letter is 
to No&ni. I tell her in it all she does not yet 
know : that you have a lawful wife out in the 
world — that you are a gentleman who has dis- 
honoured her, and can never be her husband ; 
who only sacrificed her to his base lusts, and 
who is a murderer besides. What ! you don't 
ask for mercy yet ? Do you see those two 
towers ? That is Tihany ; there live pious 
monks, for it is a monastery ; there I shall 
deposit the four letters, and beg the prior, if 
I do not return within a week, to forward them 
to their addresses. It would be no use for you 
to put me out of the way, for the letters would 
still reach their destination, and then you could 
not stay any longer in this country. You 
cannot go home ; for even if your wife forgave 
you her father's death, she would never forgive 
you Nodmi. Justice would make enquiries, and 
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then you would have to let out how you came 
by your riches. 

" The Turkish Government would bring you 
to trial, and the Austrian too. The whole 
world would soon learn to know you, and those 
who looked on you as a man of gold, would 
see in you the very scum of humanity. You 
could not even take refuge in the ownerless 
island, for there No&ni would shut the door 
against you ; she is a proud woman, and her 
love would turn to hatred. No, there is noth- 
ing left to you but to fly from the world, like 
me ; change your name, like me ; slink secretly 
from town to town, and tremble when steps 
approach your door, like me. Now, shall I 
go or stay ? " 

" Stay," groaned the sufferer. 

" Oho ! you give in," cried the rascal ; " then 
let us sit down again. First, will you give me 
the ownerless island ? " 

A feeble subterfuge occurred to Timar's 
heart, which he used to gain time. " But the 
island belongs to No^mi, not to me." 

"A very true observation; but my request 
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is not altered by that fact. The island belongs 
to No&ni, but No&ni belongs to you." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Timar, 
wildly. 

" Now don't roll your eyes ; don't you know 
you are fast bound? Let us take it all as it 
comes. The thing can be arranged. You write 
a letter to No&ni, which I will carry; mean- 
while that fierce black brute will have died, and 
I can land safely. In the letter you will take 
leave of her; you will say that you cannot 
marry her, because unavoidable family com- 
plications stand in the way ; that you have 
a wife, the beautiful Timda, whom No&ni will 
remember : you will write that you have taken 
care to provide for her suitably ; that you have 
recalled her former betrothed from the New 
World, who is a fine handsome fellow, and 
ready to marry her and shut his eyes to the 
past. You will promise to provide for them 
both handsomely in the future, and give them 
your blessing and good wishes for a happy life 
together ! " 

"You want Nothni too?" 
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" Why, what the devil ! Do you think I 
want your stupid island in order to live there 
like Robinson Crusoe ? I shall want something 
to sweeten my life in that desert. Over there 
I have revelled in a surfeit of embraces from 
blaek-eyed, sable -tressed women; now, after 
seeing No^mi's golden locks and blue eyes, I 
am quite mad about her. And then she struck 
me in the face, and drove me away; I must 
have payment for that. Is there a nobler 
revenge than to give a kiss for a blow ? I will 
be the master of the refractory witch ; that is 
my fancy. And by what right do you deny 
her to me ? Am I not Nodmi's betrothed, who 
would make her my legal wife and bring her 
to honour, whilst you can never marry her, and 
can only make her unhappy ? w 

The man drops boiling oil on Timar's heart : 
he wrung his hands in agony. 

" Will you write to Noemi, or shall I take 
these four letters over to the cloister?" 

In Timar's torture the words escaped him, 
"Oh, my little Dodi!" 
The fugitive laughed with a knavish grin. 
vol, m. L 
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" Til be his father, a very good sort of 
father " 

At that instant Michael sprang from his seat, 
threw himself with a leap like a jaguar's on the 
convict, seized him by both arms before he 
could use his weapon, dragged him forward, 
gave him a blow in the back and a shove which 
sent him flying through the open door on to 
the landing, tumbling over and over : there he 
got up with difficulty, still giddy with his fall, 
stumbled over the first step, and limped groan- 
ing and swearing down the stairs. All below 
was darkness and silence. The only man be- 
sides these two in this winter castle was deaf, 
and sleeping off a carouse. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHAT HAS THE MOON TO TELL? 

Timar could have killed the man — he had him 
in his power; and Timar felt a madman's 
strength in his muscles : yet he did not kill 
him. Timar said to himself, the man is right ; 
destiny must be fulfilled. Michael was not a 
miscreant who conceals one crime by another, 
but of that nobler sort which is willing to atone 
for past sin. He stepped out on to the balcony, 
and looked on with folded arms while the man 
left the castle and limped away towards the 
gate of the courtyard. The moon rose mean- 
while over the Somogy hills, and illuminated 
the front of the castle. 

The dark figure on the balcony would be a 
good mark for any one who wished to aim at 
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it. Theodor Krisstyan walked underneath, and 
looked up : the half-closed wound on the brow 
had reopened in his fall, and was bleeding; 
the blood ran down over his face. Perhaps 
Timar had gone outside just because he ex 
pected the furious man would shoot him out 
of revenge. But he only stood still in front 
of him, and began to mutter words without 
sound — just like Athalie. How well those two 
would suit! Krisstyan only spoke by move- 
ments of the mouth. He limped, for he had 
hurt one foot in his fall. He struck his left 
hand on the gun, which he still held, then 
seemed to say " No," shook his fist at Timar, 
and threatened him by gestures. This panto- 
mime meant, "Not thus will I destroy you; 
I have another fate designed for you; just 
wait ! " Timar looked after him as he left the 
yard, following him with his eyes along the 
snowy path as far as the ice-covered lake. He 
gazed after him till he could only see a black 
speck moving in the direction of the double 
towers on the high peak. 
Storm-clouds were rising over the Zala range. 
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Timar saw them not. Round the Platten See 
a hurricane often arises in calm weather without 
the slightest warning ; the fishermen who hear 
from afar the rustling of the leaves have not 
time to get back to the shore : the bursting 
storm drives a snow-cloud before it, from which 
tiny crystals drift dpwn, sharp as needle-points. 
The cloud only covered half of the great pano- 
rama, wrapping the Tihany side, the peninsula 
with its rocky ridge and its gloomy church, in 
darkness, whilst the eastern level lay bright 
in the moonlight. The storm roared howling 
through the tall forests of the Aracs valley; 
the vanes on the ancient castle groaned like 
the cries of accursed spirits ; and as the furious 
wind swept across the ice, it drew from the 
frozen floes such an unearthly music that one 
could fancy one saw the spirits which uttered 
it chasing each other, and yelling in their 
flight 

Amidst the ghostly music it seemed to Timar 
as if he heard through the howling of the 
tempest an awful scream in the distance, such 
as only human lips can utter, — a cry of anguish, 
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despair, blasphemy, which would rouse the 
seven sleepers and make the stars shudder. 
After a few seconds it came again, but shorter 
and more feeble, and then only the music of 
the storm was audible. 

That ceased too. The snow-shower swept 
across the landscape ; the storm held only one 
snow-cloud ; the trees were still ; the tones of 
the wind moaning over the ice-flats faded away 
in the distance with dying chords ; the sky 
cleared, and all was once more silence. Timar's 
heart too was at rest; he had finished his 
career. No road lay open to him. He could 
go neither forward nor back ; he had fled as 
long as life was possible; and now the abyss 
yawned in front of him which had no other 
shore. His whole life passed before him like 
a dream, and he knew that at last he was about 
to awake from it. His first desire for the pos- 
session of the rich and lovely girl was the 
origin of all these events ; his life hung on it 
like the enigma of the Sphinx. When the 
riddle was solved, the Sphinx would fall into 
the abyss. 
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How could he live on, unmasked before the 
world, unmasked before Tim&i, and before 
No^mi ? Thrown down from the pedestal on 
which he had stood for years at home and 
abroad, under the halo of his sovereign's favour 
and hia compatriots' veneration ! How could 
he ever look again on the woman who had de- 
fended him in his rival's presence with such 
holy sorrow, when she learnt that he was the 
very opposite of all she had admired in her 
husband, and that his whole life was a lie ? 
And how could he meet Noemi when she knew 
he was Tini^a s husband ? or dare to take Dodi 
on his lap? Nowhere, nowhere in the wide 
world was there a place where he could hide. 
It was as that man had said : there was nothing 
for him but to turn his back on the civilised 
world — like him ; to change his name — like 
him ; to sneak like a thief from one town to 
other — like him ; to wander homeless on the 
face of the earth, . ♦ , 

But Timar knew of another place; there is 
the moon's icy countenance — what did Noemi 
say ? There live those who cast their lives away 
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because they have ceased to know desire ; they 
go where nothing exists : if that man seeks out 
No^mi on the ownerless island and brings de- 
spair on the lonely creature by his news, she 
will follow him there — to the frozen star. 

Timar felt so tranquillised by this reflection 
that he had the self-control to direct his tele- 
scope on to the waning moon, on whose sphere 
shining spaces alternated with large crescent- 
shaped shadows, and there to choose a monstrous 
ravine, and say, " That shall be my dwelling ; 
there will I wait for No^mi ! " 

Then he went back to his room. The adven- 
turer's burnt clothes still glowed red on the 
hearth, the ashes showing the texture of the 
charred cloth. Timar laid fresh logs on, so 
that the fire might destroy every remnant. 
Then he threw on his cloak and left the house. 
He bent his steps towards the Platten See. The 
moon lighted the great ice-floes, an icy sun 
shining over a world of ice. . . . "I come, I 
come ! " cried Timar ; " I shall soon know what 
you have to tell me — if you have called me I 
shall be there." He went straight to the great 
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chasm. The poles erected by the good fisher- 
men, the sticks with straw bundles on the top, 
warned every wanderer from afar to keep away, 
— Timar sought them out. When he reached 
one of these danger-signals he stopped, took oft' 
his hat, and looked up to heaven. 

Years had passed away since last he prayed. 
In this dark hour the Great Being came to his 
mind, Who teaches the stars their courses and 
rides on the storm, and Who has created only 
one creature which defies its Maker — man. In 
this hour he was impelled to uplift his soul to 
Him. " Eternal Might, I fly from Thee, yet to 
Thee I come. I come not to ask for mercy: 
Thou didst lead me, but I fled from Thy ways ; 
Thou didst warn me, yet I would not hear. 
Now, with blind obedience, I depart for the 
hereafter : my soul will rest there in cold anni- 
hilation, I must atone for making so many 
miserable who have been mine and have loved 
me; take them into Thy protection, Thou 
Eternal Justice! I have sinned, and I give 
myself up to death and damnation— they are 
not guilty — I alone. Thou Everlasting Justice, 
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who hast brought me to this, be just also to 
them. Protect, console these feeble women, the 
helpless child, and give me alone over to Thine 
avenging angels — I am judged and I am silent." 

He knelt down. Between the edges of the 
fissure the waves of the Balaton plashed softly. 
The gloomy lake often moans even in a dead 
calm, and when its surface is ice-bound it swells 
up in the clefts and roars like the sea. Timar 
bent down to kiss the waves, as one kisses his 
mother before he starts for a long journey — as 
one kisses the pistol before blowing out one's 
brains with it. 

And as he bent down to the water, a human 
head rose from the depths in front of him. 
Over the forehead of the upturned face was a 
black band covering the right eye; the other 
eye, bloodshot, glassy, and cold as stone, glared 
at him ; through the open mouth the water ran 
out and in . . . the phantom sank again. 

Timar sprang, half crazed, from his kneeling 
position, and stared after the ghostly apparition: 
it was as if it called on him to follow. Between 
the frozen margins the living water splashed. 
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And again in the distance resounded the organ- 
tones which are the precursors of the nocturnal 
storm : amidst the howling of the approaching 
gale were heard the shrieks and groans of the 
miserable spirits, and higher and higher swelled 
the ghostly song. Again the whole frozen mass 
gave out the unearthly music, like the strings 
of myriad harps, until the sound grew into a 
booming roar, as though the lightning lured an 
awful, deafening melody from the resounding 
waves. The voices of the storm bellowed below 
the surface. With a frightful crash the floes 
were set in motion, and the tremendous pressure 
of the atmosphere closed once more the chasm 
in the ice. 

Timar fell trembling on his face upon the still 
quivering glassy mirror. 
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WHO COMES? 



The hoar-frost had turned the ownerless island 
into a silver wood ; continuous mists had hung 
every twig with flowers of rime. Then came 
bright sunny days ; they melted the rime into 
ice : every branch received a crystal cloak, as if 
the whole island were of glass. This glistening 
load bent down the boughs like those of a 
weeping- willow, and when the wind stirred the 
wood, the icicles struck together and rang like 
the silver bells in the fairy stories. Over the 
thickly frosted paths only one track led from 
the house, and that went to Therese's resting- 
place. This was Noemi's daily walk with little 
Dodi. Now there were only those two to go 
there; the third, Almira, lay at home at the 
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last gasp : the ball had touched a vital part, 
and there was no hope of cure. 

It was evening. Noemi lighted her lamp, 
brought out her wheel, and began to spin. Little 
Dodi sat by her and played at water-mills, hold- 
a straw against the revolving wheel. 

"Mother," said the boy suddenly, "bend 
down a little ; I want to whisper, that Almira 
may not hear." 

"Say it aloud; she won't understand, Dodi." 

" Oh yes, she understands what we say — she 
knows everything. Tell me, will Almira die ? " 

"Yes, my little one." 

" And who will take care of us when Almira 
is dead?" 
" God." 

" Is God strong ? " 

" Stronger than all the world." 

" More than father ? " 

" Your father gets his strength from God." 

" And the wicked man with his eye bandaged, 
why does God make him strong ? I am so afraid 
of his coming again ; he will take me away." 

" Don't be afraid ; I won't let you go." 
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"If he kills us both ?" 

" Then we shall both go to heaven." 

"And Almira too?" 

" No ; not Almira." 

" Why not?" 

" Because she is an animal." 
" And my little bird ? " 
" No ; not Louise." 

" Oh, don't say that ; she can fly up to heaven 
better than we can." 

" She cannot fly as high as heaven." 

" Then there are no animals and no birds 
there? Well, then, I'd rather stop down here 
with papa and my little Louise." 

" Yes, stay, my sweetheart ! " 

" If papa were here he would kill the wicked 
man ? " 

" The bad man would run away from him." 

" But when is father coming back ? " 

" This winter." 

" How do you know ? " 

" He said so." 

" Is everything true that father says ? does 
he never tell a story?" 
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" No, my boy ; what lie says is always true." 
" But it is winter now." 
" He will soon be here." 
" If only Almira does not die before he 
comes ! " 

The boy got up from his stool and went to 
the groaning dog. 

" Dear Almira, do not die ! Don't leave us 
alone here ! See, now, you can't go with us to 
heaven; you can only be with us here. Do 
stay. I will build you a lovely house like the 
one father built for me, and give you half of all 
I have. Lay your head on my lap and look 
at me. Don't be frightened; I won't let the 
naughty man come and shoot you again. If I 
hear him coming, I will fasten the door-latch ; 
and if he puts his hand in, I will cut it off with 
my axe. I will take care of you, Almira." 

The wise creature raised its beautiful eyes to 
the boy, and wagged its tail gently on the 
ground ; then it sighed, as if understanding all 
that was said. No^mi stopped spinning, leant 
her head on her hand, and looked into the 
flickering lamp. 
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When that dreadful man went raging away, 
he had yelled in at the window, " I shall come 
back and tell you what the man is whom you 
love. ,, That he should come again was threat 
enough, but what did he mean? Who can 
Michael be ? Can he be other than he seems ? 
What will that horrid phantom have to tell, 
which has turned up from the antipodes ? Oh, 
why had Michael not done as No&ni said — if 
only three feet of earth lay between them ! 

No^mi was no feeble woman ; she had grown 
up in the desert and learnt to trust in herself ; 
the enervating influences of the outer world 
had never affected her mind. The wolf knows 
how to defend her lair against the dogs with 
claws and teeth. Since that fearful visit she 
always carried Michael's knife in her bosom, 
and — it is keen and sharp. At night she fast- 
ened a beam across the door. 

As fate wills. If one comes first, she will be 
a happy and blessed woman ; if the other, she 
will be a murderess — a child of wrath. 

" Almira, what is the matter ? " 

The poor beast, struggling with death, raised 
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its head painfully from the child's lap, and 
began to sniff the air with outstretched neck. 
It whined and growled uneasily, but the sound 
was more like a hoarse rattle. Whether its 
tones were of pleasure or anger, it was hard to 
distinguish. The animal scented the approach 
of a visitor. Who is it ? Is it the good or the 
bad man ? the life - giver or the murderer ? 
Out there in the silence of the night the sound 
of steps was heard on the frosty grass. Who 
comes ? 

Almira gasped heavily, struggling to get up, 
but fell back. She tried to bark, but could not. 
Noemi sprang from her seat, felt with her right 
hand under her shawl, and seized the handle of 
the knife. 

All three listened silently — No&ni, Dodi, and 
the dog. The steps come quickly near. Ah, 
now all three recognise them ! 

" Papa," cried Dodi, laughing. 

No^mi hastened to cut the rope which fast- 
ened the door-bolt with her sharp knife, and 
Almira raised herself on her fore-feet and sud- 
denly gave utterance to a bark. 

VOL. III. M 
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The next moment Michael had Noemi and 
Dodi in his arms. Almira crawled to her be- 
loved master, raised her head to him once again, 
licked his hand, then fell back dead. 

" Will you never leave us again ? " faltered 
No&ni. 

* 4 Don't leave us alone any more," begged 
little Dodi. 

Michael pressed both to his breast, and his 
tears streamed over his dear ones. " Never — 
never — never ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CORPSE. 

With the last days of March the hard winter of 
this year came to an end. Balmy south winds 
and rain softened the ice of the Platten See, 
which broke up during a strong north wind, 
and drove over to the Somogy shore. 

Amongst the floating ice the fishermen found 
a body. It was already in an advanced stage 
of decomposition, and the features were un- 
recognisable ; but yet the identity of the indi- 
vidual could be ascertained with the greatest 
certainty. These were the mortal remains of 
Michael Timar Levetinczy, who disappeared so 
suddenly after the memorable capture of the 
fogasch-king, and for whose return those at 
home had waited so long. On the body could 
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be recognised clothes belonging to that gentle- 
man — his astrachan pelisse, his studs, and his 
initials marked on the shirt. His repeater was 
in the waistcoat - pocket, with his full name 
enamelled on the case. But the strongest proof 
was afforded by the pocket-book, which was 
crammed with bank-notes, whose number could 
still be deciphered, and on which Tim^a's hand 
had embroidered " Faith, Hope, Charity " ; 
whilst in a side-pocket were four other letters 
tied together, but the writing was completely 
obliterated, as they had been four months ex- 
posed to the action of water. About the same 
time, the fishermen at Fured found Herr von 
Levetinczy's gun entangled in a net. Now all 
was explained. 

Old Galambos remembered all about it. The 
gracious master had said to him that if foxes 
and wolves camo down on to the lake in the 
night, ho would go out with his gun and have a 
shot at thorn. 

Many othera thou romouibcred that on that 
night a tmowntorm had passed across the lake, 
which only loatod a ahort time. No doubt, to 
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this was due the accident to the noble lord. 
The snow blew in his face; he did not notice 
the ice-rift, fell in, and was sucked under. 

When Timea received the first news of the 
event, she went at once to Siosok, and was 
present in person at the judicial inquiry. When 
she saw her husband's clothes, she fainted away, 
and could only with difficulty be brought back 
to consciousness ; but she held her ground, she 
was present when the disfigured remains were 
laid in the leaden coffin, and specially enquired 
for the ring of betrothal, which, however, was 
lost — the fingers were gone* 

Tim^a had the dear relics brought to Komoni, 
and interred in the splendid family vault, with 
all the pomp which is permissible by the rites 
of the Protestant Church, to which the deceased 
had belonged. On the black velvet coffin, name 
and age were marked with silver nails. Senators 
and deputies carried him to the hearse. On 
the coffin lay his knightly sword, with a laurel 
crown, and the decorations of the Hungarian 
Order of St Stephen, the Italian Order of San 
Maurizio, and the Brazilian Annunciata star. 
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The pall -bearers were Hungarian counts, 
and on each side of the hearse walked the dig- 
nitaries of the city. Before it marched the 
school children, the guilds with their banners, 
then the national guard in uniform and with 
muffled drums : behind came the ladies of 
the town all in black, and amongst them the 
mourning widow, with the white face and with 
weeping eyes. The celebrities of the country 
and the capital, the military authorities, even 
his Majesty, had sent a representative to the 
funeral of the venerated man. With them 
went a countless multitude of people, and 
amidst the tolling of all the bells the procession 
moved through the town. And every bell and 
every tongue proclaimed that a man was gone 
whose like would never be seen again : a bene- 
factor of the people, a pillar of the nation, a 
faithful husband, and the founder of many a 
generous endowment. 

The " Man of Gold " was carried to his grave. 
Women, men, and children followed him through 
the whole town to the distant cemetery. Athalie 
too was in the procession. When they bore the 
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coffin down to the open grave, the nearest 
friends, relations, and admirers of the deeply 
mourned departed followed him into the vault. 

Among them was Major Katschuka; in the 
crowd on the narrow steps he came in contact 
with Tim^a and — with Athalie. When they 
came up again, Athalie threw herself on the bier 
and prayed to be buried too : luckily Herr Johann 
Fabula was there, and he raised the beautiful lady 
from the ground, bore her back in his arms to the 
daylight, and explained to the astonished crowd 
how much the young lady had loved the dear 
deceased, who had been a second father to her. 

After the lapse of a few months a splendid 
monument was erected, on which might be 
read this inscription in letters of gold : — 

HERB LIES 
THE HIGH AND NOBLE LORD, 
MICHAEL TIMAR LEVETINCZY. 

Privy Councillor, President of Committees, Knight of the 
Orders of St Stephen, St Maurice, and the Annunciata : The 
great Patriot, the True Christian, the Exemplary Husband, the 
Father of the Poor, Guardian of the Orphan, Supporter of 
Schools, a Pillar of the Church. 

Regretted by all who knew him, eternally mourned by his 

FAITHFUL WIFE TIMJfeA. 
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On the granite pedestal stands a marble 
statue of a woman bearing a funeral urn. 
Every one says this statue is a faithful like- 
ness of Tim£a. 

And Tim&i goes every day to the burial- 
ground to deck the grass with fresh wreaths, 
and to water the flowers which smell so sweetly 
within the railings of the tomb : she waters 
them with showers of cold water — and burning 
tears. 

• • • * # • 

Theodor Krisstyan could never have dreamt 
that he would be so highly honoured after his 
death. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DODl's LETTER. 

A year and a half had passed away since 
Michael came home to the ownerless island. 
He had not left it for a single day. 

Great events had occurred during this inter- 
val. Dodi had learnt to write. What joy 
when the little dunce made his first attempt 
with chalk on a board : the letters are dictated 
to him — "write I and o, and then pronounce 
them both together." He was so surprised 
that that meant lo (Hungarian for horse), and 
yet he had not drawn a horse. A year later he 
could address a birthday letter to his mother 
in beautiful copperplate on white paper — it 
was a greater achievement than Cleopatra's 
needle, covered with hieroglyphics. 
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When Dodi's first letter was fluttering in 
No^mi's hand, she said with a tear in her eye 
to Michael, " He will write like you." 

" Where have you seen my handwriting ? " 
asked Michael in surprise. 

" In the copies you set Dodi, to begin with ; 
and then too in the contract by which you gave 
us the island. Have you forgotten ? " 

" Yes, it is so long ago." 

" And do you not write to any one now ? " 

"No one." 

" You have not left the island for a year and 
a half ; have you nothing to do now out in the - 
world?" 

"No, And I shall never have anything to 
do there again." 

" What will become of your business then ? " 

" Would you like to know ? " 

"Yes, indeed. The thought troubles me 
that a clever man like you should be shut up 
here in the narrow bounds of this island, and 
only because you love us : if you have no other 
reason for staying here always except your 
great love for us, it pains me." 
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"It is well, Noemi. I will tell you then 
who I was out there in the world, what I did 
there, and why I stay here. You shall know 
all : when you hare put the boy to bed, come 
to me on the verandah and I will tell you every- 
thing. You w T ill shudder and wonder over w T hat 
you will hear ; but in the end you will forgive 
me, as God forgave me when He sent me here." 

After supper No£mi put Dodi to bed, and 
then came out to Michael, sat beside him on 
the bench, and leant on his breast. The full 
moon shone down on them between the leaves : 
it was now no longer the ghostly star, the ice- 
paradise of suicides, but a kind acquaintance 
and friend. And then Michael told No^mi all 
that had befallen him out in the world. 

The sudden death of the mysterious passen- 
ger, the sinking of the ship and the concealed 
treasures : how he had married Tim^a, He de- 
scribed her sorrow and her Buffering ; he spoke 
of Tim&t to No&ni as of a saint ; and when he 
described faithfully the nocturnal scene when he 
had watched Timea from his hiding-place, and 
how the woman had defended her husband 
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against evil report, against her own beloved, 
and against her own heart, how No&ni sobbed 
and how her tears flowed for Tim&t ! 

And then Michael described to her what he 
had suffered in the fearful situation from which 
he could not free himself, having on one side 
the ties of his worldly position, his riches, and 
Tirana's fidelity ; whilst his love, his happiness, 
and every aspiration of his soul drew him in 
another direction. How sweetly No&ni con- 
soled him with her soft kisses ! . . . 

When, finally, he told her of the awful night 
in which the adventurer appeared at his lonely 
castle, of how despair had led him to the brink 
of the grave, and how, as he looked down into 
the waves, instead of his own face mirrored in 
the water, the dead face of his enemy emerged 
from the depths, and God's hand suddenly 
closed before his eyes the opening of the icy 
tomb — oh! how passionately No&ni pressed 
him to hor breast, as if to hold him back from 
falling into the grave. 

" Now you know what I have left behind in 
the world, and what I have found here. Can 
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you forgive me for what you have suffered and 
for all my offences against you?" No^mi's 
tears and kisses replied. 

The confession had lasted long : the short 
summer's night was over, and it was daylight 
when Michael concluded the story of his life. 

He was forgiven. " My guilt is obliterated," 
said Michael. " Tim^a has recovered her free- 
dom and her wealth. The vagabond had on 
my clothes and carried my pocket-book away 
with him : they will bury his body as if it were 
mine, and Tim^a is a widow. I have given 
you my soul, and you have accepted it. Now 
all is equal." 

No&ni took Michael's arm and led him into 
the room where the boy was asleep. He awoke 
under their kisses, opened his eyes, and when 
he saw that it was morning, he knelt up in his 
little bed, and with folded hands offered his 
morning prayer : " Dear Lord, bless my good 
father and my dear mother!" 

" All is forgiven, Michael ! . . . One angel 
prays for you beside your bed, the other at your 
grave, that you may be happy." 
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No&ni dressed little Dodi, and then her eyes 
rested thoughtfully on Michael. She wanted 
time to realise all she had heard from him, but 
women have quick perceptions. 

Suddenly Nodmi said to her husband, 
" Michael, you have still one duty to fulfil in 
the world." 

" What duty, and to whom ? " 

" You owe Tim^a the secret that other woman 
revealed to you." 

"What secret?" 

" About the door which leads into her room 
from the secret passage. You must tell her of 
it. Some one might get in to her when she is 
asleep and alone, " 

"Hut no one knows of this secret passage 
exoept Athaluv" 

" Is that not enough ? " 

%i What do yim nunui i * 

M Miohaoh you little know us women. You 
ilont know what Atlmli* is» but I can guesa 
My tvai* tlow*nl tor Tinufo» because she is so 
wwtolunlt kwauw &lw dow uot love you, and 
you 04V tuiu* ; but if *ho 1VH for you what she 
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feels for that other man, and if you spurned 
me for her sake, as that man did Athalie, then 
may God keep me from eVer seeing her asleep 
and in my power ! " 

" No&ni, you frighten me." 

"That is what women are. Did you never 
know it ? Hasten to reveal this secret to Tim&t. 
I want her to be happy." 

Michael kissed No&ni on the brow. "You 
darling child! I dare not write to Timea, for 
she would recognise my writing ; and then she 
could not be my widow, nor I your husband 
returned from the dead, and ascended into the 
paradise of your love." 

" Then I will write to her." 

" No, no, no ! I won't allow it ! I have 
heaped gold and diamonds upon her, but she 
shall not have a word from you ; that is one of 
my own treasures. I brought No&ni nothing 
of Timda's, and I will not give Tim^a anything 
of No^mi's. You shall not write her a word." 

"Well, then," said No&ni, smiling, " I know 
another who can write to Tim£a. Dodi shall 
write the letter." 
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Timar burst out laughing. There was a world 
of humour, of child-like simplicity, happy pride, 
and deep emotion in the idea. Little Dodi 
will write to warn Timea of her danger. Dodi 
to Tim^a ! . . . Timar smiled with tears in his 
eyes. But No^mi was in earnest; she wrote 
the copy, and Dodi wrote the important lines 
on ruled paper, without a mistake. Of course 
he had no idea what he was writing. Noemi 
gave him a lovely violet ink, a decoction of 
marsh-mallow, and sealed the letter with white 
wax; and as there was no seal in the house, 
nor even a coin which could serve for one, Dodi 
caught a pretty golden-green beetle, and stuck 
it on the wax, instead of a coat of arms* The 
letter was given to the fruit-dealer to take to 
the post. 

Little Dodi's letter went off to Tim^a ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

YOU STUPID CREATURE! 

The lovely widow was in the deepest mourning. 
She went nowhere, and received no visitors. 

More than a year had passed since her hus- 
band's burial. 

Timea had another name in the calendar — 
Susanna. Her first name came from her mother, 
who was a Greek ; but the second she had re- 
ceived at her baptism. This she used when she 
had to sign documents, and St Susanna's day 
was considered her fete. 

In provincial towns the ^te-days are scrupu- 
lously kept. Relations and friends come with- 
out invitation, as a matter of course, to visit 
the person whose fete it is, and meet with a 
hospitable reception. Some noble families, 
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however, have adopted the custom of sending 
invitations to these family-parties; by which 
it is made evident that those who do not receive 
cards may keep their congratulations to them- 
selves. 

There are two St Susannas in the year. 
Tim^a chose the one whose fete fell in winter, 
because then her husband used to be at home, 
and invitations were sent out a week before- 
hand. Of the other name no notice was taken. 
Timda was not in the calendar of Komorn, nor 
even in the national Pesth calendar, and at that 
time there wcro no others in the province ; so 
ho who wanted to know Timfo's own fete-day 
must search far and wide. 

It foil in the merry month of May. At that 
season llorr Timor would have been long away 
on \m journeys; nevertheless Timea received 
every May a lovely bouquet of white roses on 
the day of 8t Timeo, AVho sent it was not 
utaUnl; it como by post, packed in a box. 

A* long oh Timor lived, Herr Katschuka had 
hivoriohly mwvtnl invitations to the Sunday 
reotpUoiio, which he oa regularly answered by 
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depositing his card at the door : he never came 
to the parties. This year the fMe-d&y party 
had been omitted, as the faithful Susanna was 
in mourning. On the morning of the lovely 
May day on which Timea s beautiful white-rose 
bouquet usually arrived, a servant in mourning 
livery brought a letter to Katschuka. On 
opening the envelope the Major found a printed 
invitation-card inside, which bore the name, not 
of Susanna, but of Timfe Levetinezy, and had 
reference to that very day. Herr Katschuka 
was puzzled. What a curious notion of Tim^a's ! 
To draw the attention of all Komora to the fact 
that Susanna, a good Calvinist, was keeping the 
day of the Greek saint Tim^a, and the more 
because she only sent out her invitations the 
same morning! It was an outrageous breach 
of etiquette. Herr Katschuka felt that this 
time he must accept. In the evening he took 
care not to be amongst the earliest arrivals. 
The time named was half-past eight ; he waited 
till half-past nine, and then went As he laid 
aside his cloak and sword in the ante-room, he 
aaked the servant whether many visitors had 
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arrived. The servant said no one had come 
yet. The Major was startled. Probably the 
other guests had taken the shortness of the 
invitation badly, and decided not to appear; 
and he was confirmed in this idea when, on 
entering the saloon, he found the chandeliers 
lighted and all the rooms brilliantly illuminated 
— a sign that a large assembly was expected. 
The servant informed him that his mistress was 
in the inner room. 
"Who is with her?" 

" She is alone. Fraulein Athalie has gone 
with her mamma to Herr Fabula's house — there 
is a great fish-dinner there." 

Herr Katschuka did not know what to think : 
not only were there no other guests, but even 
the people of the house had left the mistress 
alone. Timea awaited him in her own sitting- 
room. 

And for this grand party, amidst all this 
splendour, Tim^a was dressed entirely in black. 
She celebrated her fete - day in mourning : 
amidst the radiance of the golden lustres and 
the silver candelabra a black mourning-dress, 
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which, however, was not suited to the face of 
its wearer. On her lips hovered a charming 
smile, and a soft colour lay on her cheeks. 
She received her single guest moat cordially. 
" Oh, how late you are/' she said, as she gave 
him her hand* 

The Major pressed upon it a respectful kiss, 
" On the contrary, I fear I am the first." 

"Not at all. All I invited have already 
arrived/' 

H Where ? ? asked the Major in astonishment, 
" In the dining-room — they are at table, and 
only waiting for you." "With these words she 
took the arm of the wondering man, led him 
to the folding-doors, and threw them open ; 
and then, indeed, the Major knew T not what 
to think. The dining-room was brilliantly 
lighted with wax candles; a long table was 
spread with places for eleven, and the same 
number of chairs were placed round it, but no 
one was there — not a single creature. But as 
the Major threw a glance round he began to 
comprehend, and the dourer the riddle grew, 
the more his eyes were dimmed with tsars. 
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Before each of nine of the places stood a white- 
rose bouquet under a glass shade — the last of 
freshly gathered flowers ; the roses of the others 
were dry, faded, and yellow. 

" Look, they are all there which greeted me 
on Timda's fete-day year after year — these are 
my birthday guests. There are nine of them. 
Will you be the tenth ? Then all whom I have 
invited will have assembled." 

The Major, in speechless delight, pressed the 
lovely hand to his lips. " My poor roses 

Timea did not refuse him that privilege — 
possibly she would have allowed even more; 
but the widow s cap stood in the way, and 
Timea felt it 

" Do you want me to exchange this cap for 
another ?* 

" From that day I shall begin to live again." 

" Let us set apart far it my own /?te-day, 
which every one kaows," 

« Oh> but that few for off," 

"Doa&t be akrwevi there is a St Susanna in 
the summer ; we wiU keep her day.* 

"But thatfedfetaat Hx\* 
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"It is not an eternity to wait till then. 
Have you not learnt patience ? Kemember, I 
want time to get used to happiness — it does not 
come all at once ; and we can see each other 
every day till then — at first for a minute, and 
then for two, and then for ever. Is it agreed ? " 

The Major could not refuse, she begged so 
sweetly. 

"And now the banquet is over," whispered 
Tim^a ; " the other guests are going to sleep, 
and you must go home too. But wait a 
moment, — I will give you back a word from 
your last birthday congratulations." She took 
from the fresh rose-bouquet one bud, touched 
it hardly perceptibly with her lips, and placed 
it in the Major's button-hole ; but he pressed 
the rose, this "one word," to his lips and 
kissed it. . . . 

When the Major had gone, and looked up 
from the street at the windows of the Leve- 
tinczy house, all was dark. He was the last to 
leave. 

Tim£a learnt gradually the art of growing 
used to hope and happiness — she had a good 
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teacher. Thenceforward, Herr Katechuka came 
every day to the house ; but the Major did not 
keep to the prescribed arithmetical progression 
— first one minute, then two. The wedding 
was fixed for the day of St Susanna, in August. 
Athalie too, it appeared, had resigned herself 
to her fate. Herr Fabula's wife was dead, and 
she accepted his hand ; it is not unusual for a 
pretty girl to give herself to a rich widower — 
one knows how he treats his wife, and one runs 
less risk in taking him than some young dandy 
who has not yet sown his wild oats. Heaven 
bless their union S 

Timea proposed to give Athalie, as a dowry, 
the sum which Michael had offered her, and 
which she had refused. Every one thought she 
was trying to become a suitable wife for Herr 
Fabula, But Katsehuka was not deceived ; he 
saw through her black heart. He knew what 
he had don* to Athalie, and the reckoning she 
had against Timea, and destiny never leaves 
such a score unsettled* Have you forgotten, 
you lovely white wwnwu, that this other girl 
was mbtraa* here when you came; that she 
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was a rich and honoured bride, wooed by men 
and envied by women ? And from the moment 
when the water east you on these shores, mis- 
fortune followed her — she was made a beggar, 
brought to shame, spurned by her betrothed. 
It was not your fault, but it was owing to you 
— you brought bad luck J it sat on your fore- 
head, between your meeting eyebrows^ and 
brought the ship to destruction, and the house 
in which you set foot ; it ruins those who in- 
jure you, as well as those who set you free. 
And you are not afraid to sleep under the 
same roof with Athalie — this roof ! 

Since Katschuka came to the house, Athalie 
had controlled herself, and treated even her 
mother kindly- She made tea for her which 
Frau Sophie liked, especially with plenty of 
rum in it — she made it herself; and waa 
very good to the servants too, treating them 
also to tea, which, for the men-servants, al- 
most might have been called punch ; they 
could not say enough for her, Frau Sophie 
guessed the reason of all this kindness — those 
senile natures always look for a reason if 
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they receive a favour, and repay it with sus- 
picion. 

" My daughter is currying favour with me, 
that I may go with her when she marries ; she 
knows nothing of housekeeping — she can't even 
make milk-soup. That's why I am 'Dear 
mamma' all over the place, and get tea every 
night; as if I did not know what is in my 
daughter Athalie's mind 1 " She will soon 
know even more. 

Athalie carried her submissiveness to ser- 
vility, in the presence of Tim^a and the Major. 
Neither by look nor manner did she betray her 
former claims. When he came, she opened the 
door with a smile, showed him in to Timea, 
politely took part in the conversation, and, 
when she loft the room, she might be heard 
singing next door. She had adopted the man- 
ners of a maid-servant. 

Once Timtfa asked her to play a duet, on 
which Athalie said, modestly, that she had 
forgotten her music — the only instrument she 
could play on now was the chopping-board. 
Since the great catastrophe, Athalie only 
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played the piano when she knew no one could 
hear. 

Do not your nerves shudder when this woman 
looks you in the face ? does not your blood run 
cold when she stoops to kiss your hand ? when 
she laces your boots, is it not as if a snake 
wound round your foot? and when she fills 
your glass, does it not occur to you to look 
what may be in it ? No, no. Timda has no 
suspicions ; she is so kind, she treats Athalie 
like a sister; she has prepared a dowry of a 
hundred thousand gulden, and told Athalie so. 
She wished to make her happy, and thought she 
could console her for the loss of her first be- 
trothed. And why should she not think so? 
Athalie herself refused him. When Timar 
offered her the money she said, "I will never 
have anything to do with the man again, either 
in this world or the next." Tim^a did not know 
of the visit Athalie had paid by night to her be- 
trothed, when she was sent away by him alone 
and rejected ; and Timea did not know that a 
woman will give up the man she hates to an- 
other woman, even less willingly than the one 
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she loves; that a woman's hate is only love 
turned to poison, but still remains love. Kat- 
schuka, however, well remembered that noctur- 
nal meeting; and therefore he trembled for 
Timda, but dared not tell her so. 

Only one day was wanting to the fete of St 
Susanna. Timea had gradually laid aside her 
mourning, as if it was hard to separate from it 
entirely, and as if she wished to learn gladness 
slowly. First she allowed narrow white lace at 
her neck; then she changed black for dark grey, 
and silk for wool ; then white stripes appeared 
in the grey ; and at last only the cap remained 
of the mourning for Michael Levetinczy. This 
also will disappear on the fete-day ; the beauti- 
ful Valenciennes cap of the young wife is already 
made, and must be tried on. 

An unlucky fit of vanity induced Timea to 
wait to do this till the Major arrived. For a 
young widow the lac© cap is what the orange- 
blossoms are to a girl. But the Major was late, 
beoaus© the whit© roae-houquet was late in 
arriving from Vienna : this was the second fete- 
day bouquet in on© yew* A whole shoal of 
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letters and notes of congratulation had arrived 
for Timea, who had many acquaintances far and 
near. Timea had not opened a single one ; they 
lay in a heap in a silver basket on the table, 
many of them directed by children, for Timea 
had a hundred and forty god-children in the 
town amongst the orphan boys and girls. She 
would have enjoyed these naive letters, but her 
thoughts were otherwise occupied. 

" Look what a comical one this is I " said 
Athalie, taking up one of the letters ; " instead 
of a seal, there is a beetle stuck on the wax." 

"And what curious ink it is!" remarked 
Timea. " Put it with the others — we will read 
it to-morrow." 

Some secret voice whispered to Timea that 
she had better read it to-day- It was Dodi's 
letter which was put aside. 

But see, here comes the Major ; then all the 
hundred and forty god-children and their letters 
were forgotten, and Timea ran to meet him. 
Nine years ago the fortunate bridegroom had 
brought a splendid red-rose bouquet to another 
bride. 
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And she too was present; and possibly the 
great mirror into which Athalie had cast her last 
glance on her bridal dress was the same which 
now stood there. 

Tim6a took the lovely white bouquet from the 
Major's hand, put it in a splendid Sevres vase, 
and whispered to him, "Now I will give you 
something : it will never be yours, but always 
mine, and yet it is a present for you." The 
pretty enigma issued from its box — it was the 
lace cap. 

" Oh, how charming ! " cried the Major, taking 
it in his hand. " Shall I try it on you ? " The 
Major's words died on his lips — he looked at 
Athalie. 

Timea stood before the glass with childish 
pleasure, and took off her widow's cap; then 
she grew grave, put it to her lips and kissed it, 
while she said low and brokenly, "Poor 
Michael ! " — and so she laid aside the last token 
of her widowhood. 

Herr Katschuka was holding the white cap. 

" Give it me that I may try it on." 

" Can I help you ? " 
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The hair was then dressed very high, so that 
Tim£a required assistance, 

" You don't know how ; Athalie will be so 
good" 

Timea spoke quite simply, but the Major 
shuddered at the pallor which overflowed Ath- 
alie's face at the words : he remembered how 
Athalie had once said to Tim£a, "Come and 
put on my bridal veil!" And perhaps even 
she had not then thought what venom lay in 
the words. Athalie came to Tirana to help 
her with the cap, which required to be fastened 
with pins on both sides. Athalie's hand trem- 
bled — and she pricked Tinea's head with one 
of the pins. 

" Oh, you stupid creature I " cried Tim(5a, 
jerking her head aside. 

The same words, before the same man I 

Tim£a did not notice, but Herr Katschuka 
saw what a flash flew over Athalie' s face— a 
volcanic outburst of diabolical rage, a glow of 
flaming spite, a dark cloud of purple shame ; the 
muscles quivered as if the face was a ne«t of 
snakes stirred up by a rod* What murderous 



eyes ! What compressed lips ! What a bottom- 
less depth of passion in that single look Tim^a 
regretted her hasty word almost before it had 
passed her lips, and hastened to atone for it. 
" Don't be angry, dear Thaly ; I forgot myself, 
she said, turning to kiss her, " You'll forgive 
me, — yoii are not angry ? u 

The next moment Athalie was as humble as a 
ttaid who has done some damage, and began in 
a flattering tone, H Oh, my dear pretty Timea, 
don't you be angry ; I would not hurt your dear 
little head for the world. How sweet you look 
in your cap, just like a fairy I " And she kissed 
Timea's shoulder, 

A shudder ran through the Majors nerves. 
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ATHALIE. 

The eve of the fete-day was also the eve of the 
wedding — a night of excitement. The bride and 
bridegroom were sitting together in Tim^a's 
room — they had so much to talk about. 

What do they say ? Flowers only £an under- 
stand flower-speech, the stars the language of 
the spheres, one pillar of Memnon answers 
another, the dead comprehend the Walkyrie, 
sleep-walkers the speech of the moon, — lovers 
only the language of love. And he who has 
ever known this sacred emotion will not pro- 
fane it, but guard it like a secret of the confes- 
sional. Neither the Wise King in his marvellous 
song, nor Ovid in his love-elegies, nor Hafiz in 
his ardent lays, nor Heine in his poems, nor 
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Petosi in his " Pearls of Love," can describe it 
— it remains one of the secrets of eternity. 

At the back of the house was a noisy com- 
pany — all the household. This had been a busy 
day with preparations for the morrow's feast — a 
culinary campaign ; the press of work had lasted 
till late at night : then, when all had been 
roasted and iced according to orders, Frau 
Sophie found time to show herself liberal. She 
called together her staff, and bestowed upon 
them all the good things which had suffered 
during the heat of the fray — for this was un- 
avoidable : what ought to have risen, had sunk 
into a pancake ; what ought to have jellied had 
melted into soup ; here a cake had stuck to the 
mould and would not turn out whole ; there a 
scrap, a cutting, a ham-bone, a piece of hare, a 
drumstick of pheasant remained over. All which 
could not be sent up to table was left as a rare 
titbit for the servants, and they could boast of 
having tasted everything before the gentry were 
served. 

But where was Athalie ? 

The whispering lovers thought she was with 
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her mother, amusing herself in the kitchen. 
There, they thought she was of course with the 
bridal pair, and enjoying the bliss of being a 
silent witness of their happiness — or perhaps 
no one thought of her at all. And yet it might 
have been well if some one had interrupted 
themselves to ask, "Where is Athalie?" 

She sat alone in the room where she had seen 
Timea for the first time. The old furniture had 
long been replaced by new ; only one embroi- 
dered stool remained as a remembrance. Atha- 
lie was sitting on it when Timar entered, in 
company with the pale maiden. There sat 
Katschuka, at work on Athalie's portrait, over 
which, while he gazed at Tim^a, his pencil drew 
a long line. Athalie sat alone there now. The 
portrait had long ago gone to the lumber-room ; 
but Athalie seems to see it still, and the young 
lieutenant who begged her with his flattering 
tongue to smile a little and not to look so 
haughty. 

The room was dark ; only the moon shone in, 
but it would soon go down behind the gable uf 
the tall church of St Andrew. 
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Athalie reviewed the horrid dream called life. 
There were wealth, pride, and happiness in it : 
flatterers had called her the prettiest girl in 
Komorn, the queen, and pretended to adore 
her; then came a child by chance into the 
house — a ridiculous creature, a lifeless shadow, 
a cold doll, made to be an object of ridicule, to 
pass the time away by pushing it about. And 
only two years later, this vagrant, this white 
phantom, this reptile, was mistress of the house, 
and conquered hearts, turning a shipping-clerk, 
by the magic of her marble face, into his mas- 
ter's powerful enemy, into a millionaire, and 
causing the betrothed bridegroom to be false to 
his troth. 

What a wedding-day was that ! The bride, 
recovering from her swoon, found herself lying 
alone on the ground. And when splendour and 
homage wore at an end, she longed still to be 
loved — loved in secret and in concealment. 
This too was denied her. 

What a memory was that ! — the path she had 
trodden to the house of her former lover and 
hack again, twice in the darkness! her vain 
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expectation next day! how she had counted 
the strokes of the clock, amidst the noise of the 
auction! And he never came! Then long 
years of painful dissimulation, of disguised hu- 
miliation 1 There was only one person who 
understood her — who knew that the balm of 
her heart was to see her rival share her pas- 
sion, and fade away under it 

And the one man who knew to his cost what 
Athalie really was — the only hindrance to Ti- 
mer's happiness, the finder of the philosopher's 
stone which exercises everywhere a malevolent 
spell, — that one man finds his death by a single 
false step on the ice ! 

And then happiness comes back to the house, 
and no one is miserable but herBelt In many 
a sleepless night the bitter cup had filled drop 
by drop up to the brim : only one was wanting 
to make it overflow ; and that last drup was 
the insulting word, "You stupid creature I" 
To be scolded like a maid, humbled in his pres- 
ence 1 Athalie's limbs shook with fever. What 
was now going on in the house? They were 
pn paring for the morrow's wedding. In the 
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boudoir whispered the betrothed couple ; from 
the kitchen, even through all the doors, came 
the noise of the merry-making servants. 

But Athalie never heard the cheerful din: 
she heard only the whisper. . . . She had 
something to do during the night. . . . There 
was no light in the room ; but the moon shone 
in, and gave light enough to open a box and 
read the names of the poisons inside it — the 
unfailing drugs of an Eastern poisoner. Athalie 
chose amongst them, and smiled to herself. 
What a good jest it would be if to-morrow, at 
the moment of drinking some toast, the words 
should die on the lips of the feasting guests ! if 
each saw the face of his neighbour turn yellow 
and gram ; if they all sprang up crying for 
help, and began a demoniac dance, fit to make 
the devil laugh ; if the bride's lovely face petri- 
fied into real marble, and the proud bridegroom 
made grimaros like a skull ! 

Ting I t • . A string gone in the piano! 
Athalie started so that she dropped what she 
hold, and her hands t witched convulsively. It 
was only a string, ooword ! Are you so weak ? 
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She put back the poisons in her box, leaving 
out only one, and that not a deadly poison, 
only a Bleeping -draught. The first idea had 
not satisfied her ; that triumph would not suf- 
fice : it would not be sufficient revenge for 
" You stupid creature ! " The tiger cares not 
for a corpse, he must have warm blood. Some 
one will have to take poison, but that is only 
herself — a poison not to be bought at the chem- 
ist's : it lies in the eye of St George's dragon. 
She slipped noiselessly out to go to the hiding- 
place whence a view of Tim^a's room could be 
obtained, The sweet murmurs and the caress- 
ing looks of the lovers will be the poison she 
must absorb in order to be fully prepared. 

The Major was about to take leave, and held 
Timeas hand in his. Her cheeks were so rosy ! 
Was any more deadly poison needed ? They did 
not speak of love, and yet no third person had 
a right to listen, The bridegroom asked ques- 
tions allowed to no one else. "Do you sleep 
alone here?" he asked, with tender curiosity, 
lifting the silken hangings of the bed. 

" Yes, since I became a widow." 
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(" And before too," whispered Athalie, behind 
the dragon.) 

The bridegroom, availing himself of his priv- 
ileges, pursued his researches in the brides 
room. 

"Where does this door lead to?" 

"Into an ante-room, where my lady visitors 
take off their cloaks ; you came that way when 
you visited me the first time." 

" And the other little door ? " 

" Oh, never mind that — it only leads to my 
dressing-room." 

"Has it no exit?" 

" None ; the water comes by a pipe from the 
kitchen, and flows away by a tap to the base- 
ment." 

"And this third door?" 

" You know that is the corridor by which you 
reach the principal entrance." 

" And where are the servants at night ? " 

" The females sleep near the kitchen, and the 
men in the basement. Over my bed hang two 
bell-ropes, of which one goes to the women's 
room and the other to the men's." 
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"Then is no one in the adjoining room?" 
"There Sister Athalie and Mama Sophie 
sleep." 

"Frau Sophie too?" 

" Yes, to be sure. You want to know every- 
thing. To-morrow it will all be differently 
arranged." 

("To-morrow?") 

" And do you lock the door when you go to 
bed?" 

"Never. Why should I? All my servants 
love me, and are trustworthy; the front door 
is barred, and I am safe here." 

" Is there nowhere a secret entrance to this 
room ? " 

" Ha, ha ! You seem to take my house for a 
mysterious Venetian palace ! " 

(" Is it your house ? Did you build it ? ") 

" Do, to please me, lock all your doors before 
you go to bed." 

("He seems to guess what we shall all be 
dreaming of to-night.") 

Tim&i smiled, and smoothed away the frown 
from the bridegroom's grave face. 
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" Well, then, for your sake I will lock all my 
doors to-night." 

("See that they are secure," whispered the 
dragon.) 

Then followed a tender embrace and a long, 
long kiss. 

" Do you pray, my beloved ? " 

" No ; for the good God in whom I believe 
watches ever." 

(" How if He slept to-day ? ") 

"Forgive me, dearest Timea; scepticism 
does not become a woman. Her adornment 
is piety; leave the rest to men. Pray to- 
night." 

"You know I was a Moslem, and was never 
taught to pray." 

"But now you are a Christian, and our 
prayers are beautiful. Take your prayer-book 
to-night." 

" Yes, for your sake I will learn to pray." 

The. Major found in the book of devotion 
Timar had once given his wife, the " prayer for 
brides." 

" I will learn it by heart to-night." 
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" Yes, do so — do so ! " 

Tim^a read it aloud. Athalie felt a diabolical 
rage in her heart. The man will be discovering 
the secret in the wall ; he will keep Tim^a up 
praying all night. Curses, curses on the prayer- 
book ! 

When the Major left the ante-room, Athalie 
was already there. Tirana called from her room 
to light the Major to the door, thinking there 
would be a servant there as usual ; but to-day, 
as we know, they were engaged in anticipating 
the morrow's feast. Athalie took the candle 
which stood outside, and lighted the Major 
along the dark passage. The happy bridegroom 
had no eyes for any other woman's face — he 
saw only Timea, and thought it was the maid- 
servant who opened the door for him. He 
wished to be generous, and pressed a silver 
thaler into Athalie's hand ; then he started 
as he recognised the voice. 

" I kiss your hand, kind sir." 

" Is it you, Fraulein ? A thousand pardons ! 
I did not recognise you in the darkness." 

" No consequence, Herr Major." 
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" Pardon my blindness, and give me back 
the insulting present, I beg." 

Athalie drew back with a mocking bow, 
hiding the hand which held the thaler behind 
her. "I will give it you back to-morrow, — 
leave it with me till then; I have fairly 
earned it." 

Herr Katschuka swore at his stupidity. The 
inexplicable load he felt on his spirits seemed 
to have redoubled in weight. When he reached 
the street, he felt it impossible to go home, but 
* went towards the main guard and said to the 
officer on duty, "My friend, I invite you to 
my wedding to-morrow ; be so good as to let 
me share your watch to-night, — let us go the 
rounds together." 

In the servants' hall there was great fun. As 
the Major had rung for the porter when he left, 
the mistress was known to be alone, and her 
maid went up to ask for orders. Tim^a thought 
she was the one who had shown the Major out, 
and told her to go to bed — she would undress 
herself; so the maid went back to the others. 

" If only we had a drop of punch now," said 
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the porter, thrusting the door-key back into his 
pocket. 

As if by magic, the door opened, and in came 
Fraulein Athalie, bearing a tray of steaming 
glasses, which clinked cheerfully together. 
H Long live our dear young lady 1 " cried every 
one. Athalie set the tray on the table with a 
smile. Amongst the glasses stood a basin full 
of sugar well rubbed over with orange -rind, 
which made it yellow and aromatic. Frau 
Sophie liked her tea made in that way, with 
plenty of rum and orange-sugar. "Are you 
not going to join us ? " she asked her daughter, 

" Thanks ; I had my tea with our gracious 
lady. My head aches, and I shall go to bed." 
She wished her mother good night, and told 
the servants to go to bed in good time, as they 
must get up early next day. They fell eagerly 
on the punch, and found it perfectly delicious. 
Only Frau Sophie did not like it. When she 
had tasted the first spoonful, she turned up 
her nose. "This tastes just like the poppy- 
syrup that bad nurses give the wakeful babies 
at night." It was so unpleasant to her that 
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she could not take any more, but gave it to 
the cook's boy, who had never tasted anything 
so good before. She said she was tired with her 
day's work, and conjured the household not to 
oversleep themselves, and to take care no cat 
got into the larder ; then she said good night, 
and followed Athalie. 

When she entered their bedroom, Athalie was 
already in bed. The curtains were drawn ; she 
knew Athalie's way of turning her back to the 
room and putting her head under the clothes. 
She hastened to get into bed. 

But she could not get rid of the taste of that 
singlo spoonful of punch, which spoilt her en- 
joyment of the whole supper. After she had 
put out the light, she leant on her % elbow and 
looked towards the figure in the other bed. 
She looked, till at last her eyes closed and she 
fell asleep* Her dreams carried her back to 
the servants* hall She seemed to see them 
all asleep there — the eoaehman stretched on 
the long beneh, the footman with his head on 
the table, the groom on the ground, using an 
overturned eluur as & pillow, the cook on the 
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settle, the housemaid on the hearth, and the 
cook's boy under the table. Before each his 
empty glass; she alone had not drunk hers. 
She dreamt that Athalie, with bare feet and 
in her night-dress, crept up behind her and 
said in her ear, "Why don't you drink your 
punch, dear mamma ? Do you want more 
sugar ? " and filled the glass with sugar up to 
the brim; But she noticed the repulsive smell. 
"I don't want it!" she said in her dream. 
However, Athalie held the steaming glass to 
her mouth. She turned away, and pushed 
the glass from her, and with that movement 
she upset the bottle of water which stood 
on the table beside her, and all the water 
poured into the bed. That thoroughly awoke 
her. 

And still she seemed to see Athalie before 
her with threatening looks. " Are you awake, 
Athalie ? " she asked, uneasily ; no answer. She 
listened; the sleeper could not be heard to 
breathe. Sophie got up and went to Athalie's 
bed; it was empty. She could not trust her 
eyes in the dim twilight, and felt with her 
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hands: no one there. "Athalie, where are 
you?" she murmured, anxiously. Receiving 
no answer, a nameless horror numbed her limbs. 
She felt blind and dumb ; she could not even 
scream. She listened, and then fancied she was 
deaf: neither inside nor out was there the 
faintest sound. Where could Athalie be? 

Athalie was in the secret room — she had 
been there a long time. 

The patience of that woman, to be so long 
learning the prayer by heart ! At last Timea 
shut the book and sighed deeply. Then she 
took the candle and looked to see that all the 
doors were locked. She looked behind the 
curtains ; her bridegroom's words had implanted 
fear in her breast, and she looked round care- 
fully to see if any one could get in. Then she 
went to the dressing-table, took down her plaits, 
wound her thick hair round and round her head, 
and put a net over it She was not free from 
vanity, this young creature : that her hands 
and arms might be white, she rubbed them with 
salve and put on long gloves* Then she un- 
dressed, but before she lay down she went 
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behind the bed, opened a closet, and took out 
a sword - hilt with a broken blade ; looking 
tenderly at it, she pressed it to her breast. 
Then she put it under her pillow ; she always 
slept with it there, Athalie saw it all. Tim&i 
extinguished the light, and Athalie saw no more ; 
she only heard the clock tick, and had the 
patience to wait. 

She guesses when sleep will close Tim&i's 
eyes — that is the time, A quarter of an hour 
seems like an eternity ; at last the clock strikes 
one. The picture of St George with his dragon 
(which is by no means dead) moves aside, and 
Athalie comes out, barefoot, so that no sound 
is heard. It is quite dark in the room — the 
shutters are shut and curtains drawn ; her 
groping hand finds Tim^as pillow; she feels 
underneath, and a cold object meets her hand. 
It is the sword-hilt. What hell -fire runs 
through her veins from the cold steel ! she too 
presses it to her heart She draws the edge of 
the Made through her lips and feels how sharp 
it is. But it is too dark to see the sleeper — 
one cannot even hear her gentle breathing ; the 
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blow must be well aimed, and Athalie bends her 
head to listen. 

The sleeper moves, and sighs aloud in her 
dream, " my God ! " Then Athalie strikes 
in the direction of the sigh. But the blow was 
not mortal : Tim^a had covered her head with 
her right arm, and the sword only hit that, 
though the sharp steel cut through the glove 
and wounded her hand. She started up and 
rose on her knees in the bed; then a second 
blow caught her head, but the thick hair 
blunted it, and the sword only cut the forehead 
down to the eyebrow. 

Now Timfo seized the blade with her left 
hand. " Murderer ! " she screamed, sprang out 
of bed, and whilst the sharp edge cut the inside 
of her loft hand, she caught the enemy with her 
wounded right hand by the hair. She felt it 
was a woman's, and now knew who was before 
her. 

Thoro aw critical moments in which the mind 
traverses a chain of thought with lightning 
speed : this is Athalie ; her mother is next 
door ; they want to murder her out of revenge 
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and jealousy ; it would be vain to call for help ; 
it is a struggle for life. Tim^a screamed no 
more, but collected all her strength in order, 
with her wounded hand, to draw down her 
enemy*8 head and get the murderous weapon 
from her. 

Timea was strong, and a murderer never puts 
forth his full strength. They struggled silently 
in the darkness, the carpet deadening their 
footfalls. Suddenly a cry sounded from the 
next room. " Murder ! " screamed the voice of 
Frau Sophie : at the sound Athalie's strength 
gave way. 

Her victim's blood streamed over her face. 
In the next room was heard the sound of 
falling glass ; through the broken window 
Frau Sophies screeching voice was heard 
resounding down the quiet street, "Murder, 
murder ! ft 

Athalie let go the sword in terror, and put up 
both hands to loosen Timea's fingers from her 
hair : now she is the one attacked and she the 
one alarmed. When she got her hair free, she 
pushed Timra away, Hew to the opening' of the 
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hiding-place, and drew the picture gently over 
the entrance. 

Timtfa tottered forward a few steps with the 
sword in her hand, and then fell swooning on 
the carpet. 

At Frau Sophie's cry, double-quick march 
was heard in the street — the patrol was coming 
— the Major was the first to reach the house. 
Frau Sophie knew him and called out, " Quick, 
quick ! they are killing Tim^a ! " The Major 
tore at the bell, thundered at the door, but no 
0110 came ; the soldiers tried to burst it in, but 
it was too strong and would not give way. 
" Wake the servants," shouted the Major. 
Frau Sophie rail, with the courage born of great 
fear, through the dark rooms and passages, 
knocking up against doors and furniture, till 
she on me to the servant*' rooms. Her dream 
had come true. The whole household lay 
asleep: a burned -down candle flickered on 
the tabU\ and threw uncanny shadows on the 
grotesque grvnqv 

11 There atv murderers in the house! " screamed 
Krau Sophie, in a voice quivering with terror ; 
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the only answer was a heavy snore. She shook 
some of the sleepers, called them by name, but 
they only sank back without waking up. Blows 
could be heard on the house door. The porter 
too was asleep, but the key was in his pocket ; 
Frau Sophie got it out with great difficulty, and 
ran through the dark passages, down the dark 
stairs, and along the dark hall to open the door, 
while the fearful thought went with her — how if 
she were to meet the murderer ? and an even 
more frightful doubt pursued her — suppose she 
should recognise that murderer ? 

At last she got to the door, found the key- 
hole, and opened it. A bright light burst in — 
there was the military patrol and the town- 
watchmen with their lanterns. The captain of 
the guard had come, and the nearest army- 
surgeon, all only half dressed in the first clothes 
they could find, with a pistol or a naked sword 
in their hand. 

Herr Katschuka rushed up the steps straight 
to the door which led to Tim^a's room — it was 
locked on the inside ; he put his shoulder 
against it and burst the lock. 
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Tim&i lay before him on the ground, covered 
with blood, and unconscious. The Major raised 
her and carried her to the bed. The surgeon 
examined the wounds, and said none of them 
were dangerous, the lady had only fainted. Ae 
soon as his anxiety for his beloved one was 
relieved, the thirst for vengeance awoke in the 
Major — " Where is the murderer? " " Singular," 
said the officer ; "all the doors were locked in- 
side — how could any one get in, and how could 
he get out ? " Nowhere was there a suspicious 
mark ; even the instrument of murder, the 
broken sword, a treasure kept by Tim^a herself, 
and generally put away in a velvet box, lay 
bloodstained on the ground. The official 
physician now arrived : " Let us examine the 
servants." They all lay sound asleep, and the 
doctor found that none of them were sham- 
ming : they were all drugged. Who could have 
done it ? 

" Where is Athalie ? " the Major asked Frau 
Sophie. 

Her mother gazed at him in silence and could 
not answer. She did not know. The Captain 
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opened the door of Athalie's room, and they all 
went in, Frau Sophie following half fainting; 
she knew the bed must be empty. 

Athalie was in bed and asleep. Her white 
night-dress was buttoned up to her neck, her hair 
fastened into an embroidered cap, her lovely 
hands lay on the quilt. Face and hands were 
clean, and she slept. 

Frau Sophie leant stupefied against the wall 
when she saw Athalie. <c She t too, has been 
drugged," said the doctor. 

The army-surgeon came up and felt her pulse : 
it was calm. No muscle moved on her face, no 
quiver betrayed her consciousness. 

She could deceive every one by her marvel- 
lous self-control ; all but one — the man whose 
beloved she had tried to murder. 

ff Is she really asleep ? " asked the Major, 

H Feel her hand," said the doctor ; " it is quite 
cool and calm," 

Athalie felt the Major take hold of her hand. 
M But just look, doctor," said he ; "if you look 
closely you will see under the nails of this beau- 
tiful hand — fresh blood ! " 
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At these words Athalie's fingers suddenly 
clenched, and the Major felt as if eagle's claws 
were running into his hand. She laughed aloud 
and threw off the bedclothes. Completely 
dressed she sprang up, looked the astonished 
men proudly up and down, cast a triumphant 
glance at the Major, and threw a contemptuous 
look at her mother. 

The poor woman could not bear it, and sank 
fainting to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE LAST STAB. 

In the archives of the Komorn Court, one of the 
most interesting trials is that of Athalie Brazo 
vics. The woman's defence was masterly ; she 
denied everything, knew how to disprove every- 
thing, and when they thought they had caught 
her, she managed to throw such mystery over 
it all, that her judges knew not where to have 
her. Why should she murder Tim^a? She 
was herself engaged, and had good prospects, 
while Tim^a was her benefactress, and had pro- 
mised her a rich dowry. 

Then, too, no traces of the murder could be 
found except in Tim&'s room. Nowhere was a 
bloody rag or handkerchief to be found — not 
even the ashes of anything which could have 
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been burnt. Who had drugged the servants 
could not be ascertained. The household had 
supped together, and amongst the various sweets 
and foreign fruits there might have been some- 
thing which stupefied them. Not a drop of the 
suspected punch was to be found; even the 
glasses which had held it were all washed out 
when the patrol entered. 

Athalie maintained that she also had taken 
something that evening which tasted peculiar, 
and that she had fallen so fast asleep that she 
neither heard her mother's cry nor the noises 
afterwards, and only awoke when the Major 
touched her hand. The one person who had 
found her bed empty half an hour before was 
her own mother, who could not give evidence 
against her. Her strongest point was that 
Tim£a had locked all the doors, and was found 
insensible. How could a murderer get in and 
get out again ? And if there had been an at- 
tempt to murder, why should she be suspected 
more than the rest ? 

The Major remained with Timda till late at 
night ; perhaps if he left, some one might creep 
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into the room again. They did not even know 
whether the assassin was man or woman. The 
only one who knew, Tim6a, did not betray it, 
but kept to her assertion that she could not 
remember anything about it; her alarm had 
been so great that everything had faded from 
her memory like a dream. 

She could not accuse Athalie, and was not 
even confronted with her. 

Timda was still crippled by her wounds, which 
healed slowly ; but the shock to her nerves was 
more serious than the bodily injury, and she 
trembled for Athalie. Since that dreadful night 
she was never left alone — a doctor and a nurse 
watched her by turns. By day the Major hardly 
left her side, and the magistrate often visited 
her in order to cross-examine her ; but as soon 
as Athalie was mentioned, Tim^a was silent, 
and not another word could be extracted from 
her. 

The doctor advised at last that she should 
hear some amusing reading aloud. Timda had 
left her bed, and sat up to receive visitors. 

Herr Katschuka proposed to open the birth- 
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day letters which had been put aside on that 
eventful day. That would be as good as any- 
thing — the naive congratulations of the god- 
children to the miraculously-saved lady, which 
no one had yet read. Tim^a's hands were still 
bandaged. Herr Katschuka opened the letters 
and read them aloud. The magistrate, too, was 
present. The patient's face brightened during 
the reading, which seemed to do her good. 

" What a curious seal this is," said the Major, 
as he took up a letter which "had a golden beetle 
stuck on the wax. 

" Very odd," said Tim&a ; " I noticed it too." 

The Major opened it. After he had read the 
first line — "Gracious lady, there is in your 
room a picture of St George," — the words stuck 
in his throat, his eyes rolled wildly, and while 
he read on, his lips turned blue, and cold sweat 
stood on his brow : suddenly he threw the let- 
ter from him, and rushed like a madman to the 
picture, burst it in with his fist, and tore it and 
its heavy frame from the wall. There behind 
it yawned the dark depths of the secret chamber. 

The Major dashed into the darkness, and 
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returned in a moment with the evidence of 
the murder — Athalie's bloody night-dress — in 
his hand. Timea hid her face in horror. The 
magistrate picked up the letter, put it in his 
pocket, and took possession of the proofs. 

Other things were found in this hiding-place : 
the box of poisons, and Athalie's diary, with the 
frightful confessions which threw light on her 
souls dark abysses, as the phosphoric molluscs 
do in the coral forests of the sea. What mon- 
sters dwell there ! Tim^a forgets her wounds ; 
with clasped hands she implores the gentlemen, 
the doctor, the magistrate, and her betrothed 
too, to tell no one, and keep the whole thing 
secret. But that would be impossible; the 
proofs are in the hands of justice, and there is 
no longer hope for Athalie except in God's 
mercy. And Timda can no longer disregard 
the legal summons: as soon as she can te&TO 
her room, she must appeal* in court and be con- 
fronted with Athalie. This was a cruel task. 
Even now she would only say that she remem- 
bered nothing about the murderous attack. 

The marriage with the Major had to be bur- 
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ried on, for Timda was to appear in court as 
Katschuka's wife. As soon as her health allowed, 
the wedding took place quite privately, without 
any festivity, without guests or banquet. Only 
the clergyman and the witnesses, the magistrate 
and the doctor, were present. No other visitors 
were admitted. 

Human justice would not spare her the pain- 
ful scene : once again she had to be brought 
face to face with her murderess. Athalie had 
no dread of this meeting, but awaited with im- 
patience the moment when her victim would 
appear. If with no other weapon, she wished 
by her eyes to inflict one more stab on Timda's 
heart. But she started when the official said — 
" Call Emerich Katschuka's wife ! " 

Katschuka's wife ! Already married to him ! 
But in spite of that, she showed unconcealed 
satisfaction when Tim£a entered, and Athalie 
saw the face paler than ever, the red line over 
the marble forehead, the scar from the murder- 
ous blow; this memento was from her. Her 
lovely bosom swelled with joy when Tim£a was 
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required to swear in the name of the living God 
that she would answer truly, and all she said 
was true, and when Tim^a drew off her glove 
and raised her hand, so that the disfiguring scar 
of a frightful sword-cut was visible. That, too, 
was a wedding - present from Athalie. And 
Tim^a swore with that maimed and trembling 
hand that she had forgotten everything, and 
could not even remember whether the murderer 
with whom she had struggled was a man or a 
woman. 

" Fool ! " muttered Athalie between her 
teeth. (Did they not struggle hand to hand ?) 
" What I dared to do, you dare not even accuse 
me of." 

" We are not asking that," said the President. 
" We only ask you, Did this letter, in a child's 
writing, and sealed with a beetle, really come 
to you by post, and on the very day of the 
attack? Was it then sealed, and did no one 
know its contents?" 

Tim4a answered all these questions calmly 
with Yes or No. 

Then the President turned to Athalie — " Now 
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listen, Athalie Brazovics, to the contents of this 
letter : — 

" ' Gracious Lady, — There is in your room 
a picture of St George on the wall. This pic- 
ture covers a hiding-place, to which the entrance 
lies through the lumber-room. Have this hole 
walled up, and watch over your valuable life. 
Long and happy may it be. Dodi.' " 

And then the President raised a cloth from 
the table. Under it lay the accusers of Athalie 
— the bloody night-dress, the box of poisons, 
and the diary. 

Athalie uttered a scream like a mortally wound- 
ed animal, and covered her face with both hands, 
and when she took them away, that face was 
no longer pale, but fiery red. She had a narrow 
black ribbon round her neck; she tore it off 
now with her two hands, and threw it away, as 
if to bare the lovely neck for the headsman, or 
perhaps rather to utter more easily what now 
burst from her. 

" Yes, it is true I tried to kill you, and I am 
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only sorry I did not succeed You have been 
the curse of my life, you pale-faced ghost! 
Through you I have incurred eternal damnation* 
I tried to kill you — I owed it to myself. See 
now, there was enough poison to send a whole 
wedding company into eternity ; but I longed 
for your blood. You are not dead, but my 
thirst is quenched, and I can die now. But 
before the executioners axe severs my head 
from my body, I will give your heart one more 
stab, from which it will never be healed, and 
whose torture shall disturb your sweetest em- 
braces. I swear I hear me, O God ! hear me, 
ye saints and angels, and devils! all ye in 
heaven and earth ! — be gracious to me only so 
far as I speak what is true." And the raving 
woman sank on her knees, and threw up her 
hands, calling heaven and earth to witness. " I 
swear! I swear that this secret — the secret of 
the hidden door — was only known to one person 
besides myself, and that one was Michael 
Timak Levetinczy. The day after he learnt 
this secret from me he disappeared. If any one 
has told you this, then Michael Timab Leve- 
vou ILL Q 
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TINCZY DID NOT DIE NEXT DAY ! He lives Still, 

and you can look for your first husband's return. 
So help me God, it is true that Timar lives ! 
He whom we buried in his stead was a thief 
who had stolen his clothes. And now live on 
with this stab in your heart." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PENITENT IN " MARIA-NOSTRA. " 

The Court sentenced Athalie to death for at- 
tempted murder. The king's mercy commuted 
this sentence into imprisonment for life in the 
penitentiary of " Maria-Nostra." 

Athalie still lives. Forty years have passed 
since then, and she must be nearly seventy 
years old, but her defiant spirit is unbroken ; 
she is obstinate, silent, and unrepentant. When 
the other prisoners are taken to church on 
Sundays, she is locked into her cell, because it 
is feared that she might disturb the devotions 
of the rest. Once when she was forced to go 
there, she yelled out to the priest " Liar ! " and 
spat on the altar. 

At various times during this period great 
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Acts of Amnesty have been passed, and on 
national festivals hundreds of prisoners have 
been liberated, but this one woman was never 
recommended to mercy. Those who advised 
her to repent in order to secure a pardon re- 
ceived the reply, " As soon as I am free I will 
kill that woman." 

She says it still ; but she whom she hates 
has long fallen into dust, after suffering for 
many years from that last stab inflicted on her 
poor sick heart. 

After those words, "Timar still lives," she 
never could be happy again : like a cold phan- 
tom it overshadowed her joy; her husband's 
kisses were for ever poisoned to her. And when 
she felt the approach of death, she had herself 
taken to Levetinczy, that she might not be 
placed in the tomb where God - knows - who 
mouldered away under Timar's name. There 
she sought out a quiet willow -grove on the 
Danube shore, in the part nearest to where 
her father, Ali Tschorbadschi, rested at the 
bottom of the river : as near to the owner- 
less island as if some secret instinct drew her 
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there. From her grave the island rock was 
visible. 

No blessing rested on the wealth Timar left 
behind him. 

The only son Timda bore to her second hus- 
band was a great spendthrift : in his hands the 
fabulous wealth vanished as quickly as it had 
grown, and Timea's grandson lives on the 
pension he receives from the fund bequeathed 
by Timar for the benefit of poor nobles. This 
is all that is left of his gigantic property. 

On the site of his Komorn palace stands 
another building, and the Levetinczy tomb has 
been removed on account of the fortifications. 
Of all the former splendour and riches not a 
trace remains. 

. . • . . • 

And what is passing meanwhile on the owner- 
less island ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NOBODY. 

Since Timars disappearance from Komorn forty 
years had passed. I was in the alphabet-class 
when we schoolboys went to the funeral of the 
rich lord, of whom people said afterwards he 
was perhaps not dead, only disappeared. 
Amongst the people the belief was strong that 
Timar lived, and would some day reappear; 
possibly Athalie's words had set this idea afloat, 
— at any rate, public opinion was strongly in 
favour of it. 

The features, too, of the lovely lady came 
before me, whom every Sunday I admired as 
she sat near the organ; her seat was in the 
nearest pew to the chancel. She was so radiant 
with beauty and yet so gentle. I well remem- 



ber the excitement when it was reported that 
a companion of this beautiful woman had tried 
to murder her in the night* I saw the con- 
demned prisoner taken to the place of execution 
in the headsman's cart; it was said that she 
would be beheaded. She had on a grey gown 
with black ribbons, and sat with her back to 
the driver; before her was a priest holding a 
crucifix. The market*women overwhelmed her 
with abuse, and spat at her; but she gazed 
indifferently before her, and noticed nothing, 

The people thronged round the cart ; curious 
boys hurried in troops to see the lovely head 
separated from the nock. I looked on fearfully 
from a closed window — oh, dear, if she had 
looked at me by chauce ! An hour later the 
crowd returned grumbling; they were dis- 
appointed that the beautiful criminal had been 
respited. She had only been taken up on to 
the scaffold, and tin n- informed of the pardon. 

And then after that I saw that other lovely 
rich lady every Sunday in church; but now 
with a red mark across her forehead, and each 
year with a sadder and paler face, All sorts of 
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stories were told of her ; children heard them 
from their mothers, and repeated them in 
school. 

And, finally, time swept the whole story out 
of people's memory. 

Some years ago, an old friend of mine, a 
naturalist, who is celebrated as a collector of 
plants and insects throughout the world, de- 
scribed to me the singular district between 
Hungary and Turkey, which belongs to neither 
State, and is not any one's private property. 

On this account it offers a veritable California 
to the ardent naturalist, who finds there the 
rarest flora and fauna. My old friend used to 
visit this region every year, and stay there for 
weeks zealously collecting specimens : he in- 
vited me to share his autumn expedition. I 
am somewhat of a dilettante in this line, and 
as I had leisure, I accompanied my friend to 
the lower Danube. 

He led me to the ownerless island. My 
learned friend had known it for five-and-twenty 
years past, when it was in great part a wilder- 
ness, and all the work in progress. 
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Apart from the reed-beds, which still surround 
and* conceal the island, it is now a complete 
model -farm. Surrounded by a dyke, it is pro- 
tected from any floods, and is intersected by 
canals, provided with water by a horse-power 
pumping-engine. 

When an enthusiastic gardener gets here, he 
can hardly tear himself away ; every inch of 
ground is utilised, or serves to beautify the 
place. The tobacco grown here has the most 
exquisite aroma, and when properly treated, is 
a first-class product ; the bee-hives look from a 
distance like a small town, with one-storeyed 
houses and many - shaped roofe. The rarest 
fowls are bred in one enclosure, and on the 
artificial lake swim curious foreign ducks and 
swans. In the rich meadows graze short-horned 
cows, angora gouts, ami llama sheep with long, 
soft, black hair. 

It ia easy to see that the owner of the island 
understands luxury — and yet that owner never 
has a farthing to call his own ; no money 
ever enters the island. Those, however, who 
need the exports, know also the requirements 
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of the islanders — such as grain, clothes, tools, 
&c. — and bring them for barter. 

My learned friend used to bring garden-seeds 
and eggs of rare poultry, and received in ex- 
change curious insects and dried plants, which 
he sold to natural history collections and foreign 
museums, and made a good profit out of them, 
for science is not only a passion but a means of 
sustenance. But what surprised me most agree- 
ably was to hear pure Hungarian spoken by 
the inhabitants, which is very rare in that 
neighbourhood. 

The whole colony consisted of one family, 
and each was called only by his Christian name. 
The six sons of the first settler had married 
women of the district, and the numbers of 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren already 
exceeded forty, but the island maintained them 
all. Poverty was unknown; they lived in 
luxury ; each knew some trade, and if they had 
been ten times as many, their labour would 
have supported them. The founders of the 
family still superintended the work. 

The male members of the family learn gar- 
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dening, carpentry, coopering, preparation of 
tobacco, and the breeding of cattle; amongst 
them are cabinetmakers and millers; the 
women weave Turkish carpets, prepare honey, 
make cheese, and distil rose-water; and all 
these occupations go on so naturally that it is 
never necessary to give orders ; each knows his 
duty, fulfils it untold, and takes pleasure in its 
completion. The dwellings of the ever-growing 
families already form a whole street ; each little 
house is built by division of labour, and the 
elders help the newly-married. Strangers who 
visit the island are received by the nominal 
head of the family, whom the others call 
Father. Strangers know him under the name 
of Deodatus. He is a well-built man of over 
forty, with handsome features; he it is who 
arranges the terms of barter and shows visitors 
over the colony. 

When we arrived Deodatus received us with 
the kind cordiality one exhibits to old friends ; 
the naturalist was a regular annual visitor. 
The subjects of our discourse were Pomology, 
Horticulture, Botany, Entomology, in all of 
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which Deodatus seemed to be well versed ; in 
everything pertaining to gardens and cattle- 
breeding he had reached a high standard. I 
could not conceal my surprise, and asked him 
where he had learnt it. 

" From our father," answered Deodatus, with 
a sigh. 

" Who is that ? " 

"You will see him when we assemble in the 
evening." 

It was the time of apples. All the young 
people and women were busy gathering the 
pretty golden-yellow, brown, and crimson fruit. 
It lay in pyramids on the green turf, like can- 
non-balls inside a fortress. Joyous cries re- 
sounded through the island ; when the sun set, 
a bell gave the signal for the holiday feast. 
At this signal every one hastened to fill bas- 
kets with the remaining fruit, which was then 
carried into the apple-store. 

We also, with Deodatus, bent our steps to 
the place whence the sound came. The bell 
was on the top of a small wooden building, 
which, as well as its little tower, was over- 
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grown with ivy ; but one could guess by the 
fantastic forms of the columns under the 
verandah, that the architect had carved 
many a thoughtful dream and wish into his 
work. 

Before this house was a circular space with 
tables and chairs; there every one met when 
work was over, 

"Here dwell our old people," whispered 
Deodatus, 

They soon came out — a fine pair. The wife 
might be sixty, the man eighty- The great- 
grandfather's face had that characteristic look 
which makes you remember a good picture you 
have once seen, even if forty years ago. I was 
quite startled; his bead was nearly bald, but 
the remain ing hair and his beard were hardly 
grey, and on his firm, calm features age seemed 
to have no hold. A temperate and regular life 
and a cheerful disposition preserve the features 
unspoiled. 

The great-grandmother was still an attractive 
woman. Her once golden hair certainly was 
fiecked with silver, but her eyes were still 
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girlish, and her cheeks blushed like a bride's 
when her husband kissed her. 

The faces of both beamed with happiness 
when they saw their whole large family round 
them, and they called each to them by name 
and kissed them. This was their joy, their 
devotion, their song of praise. 

Deodatus, the eldest son, was the last to 
embrace his parents, and then our turn came. 
They shook hands with us too, and invited us 
to supper. The old lady still kept the care of 
the cooking department in her own hands, and 
she it was who provided for all the family, 
though each had full liberty to sit at a separate 
table with any others he cared for, and take his 
meal with them ; but her husband sat down at 
a table with us and Deodatus. A tiny golden- 
haired angel of a child called No&ni climbed 
on his lap, and had permission to listen, won- 
dering, to our wise talk. 

When my name was mentioned to the old 
man he looked long at me, and a visible colour 
rose in his cheeks. My learned friend asked 
him whether he had ever heard my name be- 
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fore ; the old man was silent. Deodatus hast- 
ened to say that his father had for forty years 
read nothing of what was passing in the world : 
his whole study was books of farming and gar- 
dening. I therefore undertook, as people do 
who have made a profession of imparting what 
they know, to bring my wares to market, and 
I told him what was going on in the world. I 
informed him that Hungary was now united to 
Austria by the word " and." 

He blew a cloud from his pipe : the smoke 
said, " My island has nothing to do with that." 

I told him of our heavy taxes : the smoke 
replied, "We have no taxes here." 

I described to him the fearful wars which 
had been waged in our kingdom and all over 
the world : the smoke answered, " We wage war 
here with no one." 

There was at that time a great panic on the 
exchanges, the oldest firms failed ; and this too 
I explained to him. Only his pipe's steady 
puffs seemed to say, " Thank God, we have no 
money here." 

I described to him the bitter struggle of 
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parties, the strife between religion, nationalities, 
and ambition. The old man shook the ashes 
out of his pipe — "We have neither bishops, 
electors, nor ministers here." 

And finally, I proved to him how great our 
country would be when everything we hoped 
for was fulfilled. 

Little No^mi meanwhile had fallen asleep on 
her great-grandfather's lap, and had to be car- 
ried to bed. This was more important than 
what I was talking of; the sleeping child 
passed into the great - grandmother's arms. 
When the old lady left us, the old man asked 
me, " Where were you born ? " I told him. 

"What is your profession?" 

I told him I was a romance-writer. 

"What is that?" 

" One who can guess by the end of a story 
what the whole story was from the beginning." 

" Well, then, guess my story," said he, clasp- 
ing my hand. "There was once a man who 
left a world in which he was admired, and 
created a second world in which he was loved." 

" May I venture to ask your name ? " 
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The old man seemed to grow a head taller ; 
then raising his trembling hands, he laid them 
on my head. And at this moment it seemed 
to me as if once, long, long ago, that hand had 
rested on my head when childish curls covered 
it, and as if I had seen that noble facje before. 

To my question he replied, "My name is 
Nobody." With that he turned away and 
spoke no more, but Went into his house, and 
did not appear again during our stay on the 
island. 

This is the present condition of the ownerless 
island. The privilege granted by two king- 
doms, that this speck of ground should be ex- 
cluded from any map, will last for fifty years 
more. 

Fifty years! Who knows what will have 
become of the world by then? 



THE END. 
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— — Cultivated Plants : Their Propagation and Improvement. 
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Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 
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CAMPBELL. Records of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re- 
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CARRICK. Koumiss ; or, Fermented Mare's Milk : and its Uses 
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CAVE-BROWN. Lambeth Palace and its Associations. By J. 
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COLLIER. Babel. By the Hon. Margaret Collier (Madame 
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post 8vo, 178. 
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Illustrations Third Edition. 3 vols, pott Svo, a**. 
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IDDESLEIGH. Lectures and Essays. By the late Earl of 

Iddesleioh, G.C.B., D.C.L , &c. 8vo, 16s. 

INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS : Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 
of the Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, andtheir Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Applicable to all Modern Atlases and Maps. Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 218. 

JAMIESON. Discussions on the Atonement : Is it Vicarious ? 
By the Rev. George Jamteson, A.M., B.D., D.D., Author of 'Profound Pro- 
blems in Philosophy and Theology.' 8vo, 16s. 

JEAN J AMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or. Grand Excursion 
to Blundertown and Back. By Jean Jambon. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by Charles Doyle, engraved by Dalziel. Fourth Thousand. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
In boards, 2s. 6d. 

JENNINGS. Mr Gladstone : A Study. By Louis J. Jennings, 

M.P., Author of ' Republican Government in the United States,' 'The Croker 
Memoirs,' &c. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 

JERNINGHAM. Reminiscences of an Attache*. By Hubert 

E. H. Jerninoham. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 58. 

» Diane de Breteuille. A Love Story. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
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JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 

J, P. W. Johnston, New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
Arthur Hgrsgkt Cavh.cn, M,A. Oton, ; Author of 'Food: its Sources t 
Constituents, and Uses : ' ' The Laboratory Guide for Agricultural Students ; 1 
'Plain WunlM about Water/ Ac. lit nitrated with Maya and toa Ezijfravinga 
on Wood, Complete In one volume, crown Svo, pp. 6i8, jn. 6d. 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology* Four- 
teenth Edition, Revised. And brought down to date, By Sir Chakla* A. 
Camkro.v, M.D., F.RC.S. I., Ac, Fcap. &vo, 6a. 6d. 

' Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Art 

entirely New Edition, revised and enlarged, by Sir Charles A. Camthom, 
M, D., PR.C.3L ,&e, Ei^bty-siith Thousand, with numerous Illustration a, ts. 

JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton : a Tragedy of the Reformation 
In ffentland, 1528. By T. P. Johxitok. Crown 8vo> with Two Etchings by 
the Anthor, 5*, 

KENNEDY. Sporty Travel, and Adventures in Newfoundland 
*nd the West Indies. By Captain W. R Kk^neoy, R.N. With Illustrations 
by the Author. Post 8vo, X4 h, 

KING, The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Hknkv Kino, M.A., Fellow of Wsdham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inncir Temple. Barrtster-at-Law. Crown Bvo, tojj, fid. 

KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 

Kivolake. Cabinet Edition. Seven Volumes, Illustrated with maps and 
plana, crown Bvo. at oe. each. The Volumes respectively contain : — 

1. Thk Onion* or tb* War between the C*ar and the Sultan. II. Russia 
Mar axd Iwvadkd. III. Tub Battlx op the Alma. IV. Skbastopol 
at Bat, V. Tan Battl* or Balaclava. VI. The Battl* of 1st- 

HERMAN. VII. WlNTSR TROPBtm. 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VL Winter 

Troubles, Demy Svo, with a Map, 16a, 
History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VI T. From 

the Mlhtow of Internum to the Fell of Canrobcrt* Domy Svo, with Mji|>h and 

Planm, tea. 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. VIII. From 

the Opening of Pell raeiera Command to tho Death of Lord Raglan. With an 
Index to the Whole Work, With Maps and Plaint. Demy 8vo, t**. 

Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 

of the * Hlatory of tho Invasion of the Crimea/ price 6a. 
K NOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 

Use or Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Hmr Kmolltb, Captain R»val 

Artillery ; Anthor of 'From Sedan to SAarbrUck,* Editor of 1 Incidents lu the 

Sepoy War," Ac, With Engraving*. Crown 8vo, ta. 64. 

LAING. Select Remains of the Ancient Popular and Romance 

Poetry of Scotland. Ori|iins11y Collected ani Edltol by Datih La mo, LL.D. 
Re-edited, with Memorial -Introduction, by John Small, M.A. With a Por- 
trait of Dr Ltlnjr. *to, 95a. 

LAYEIWNE, The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and Ire* 
laud. By Lsxiko* OB Lavxroka. Translated from the French. With Note* 
by a Scottish Farmer. Bvo. ts*. 

LAWLESS, Hurriah : * Study. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 

Author of 'A Chelsea Householder,' *A Millionaire's Cousin.' Third 
ami cheaper Edition, crown Bvo, 6s. 
LEE. A Phantom Lovvi : A Fantastic Story. By Vernon Lee, 

Crown Bvo, is. 

LEE. Glimpses in the Twilight. Being varioua Notes, Rccordp, 

and Examples of the Su«eru*tural. By the Rev. Gaoaos F. Las, D.C.L. 
Crown Bto. gs. 6d. 

LEES. A Handhook of Sheriff Court Styles. By J. M\ Lee**, 
M.A,, LL.B., Advocate, Sherlir tfribAtl tuts of I Anarkshire. New Ed, Bvo, sin, 

A I la ud book of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 

Debt Courts. svo, 7a. 64* 
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LETTERS FROM THE HIGHLANDS. Reprinted from 'The 

Times.' Fcap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 

LIGHTFOOT. Studies in Philosophy. By the Rev. J. Lightfoot, 

M.A.., D.Sc, Vicar of Cross Stone, Todiuorden. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
LINDAU. The Philosopher's Pendulum, and other Stories. By 

Rudolph Lindau. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LITTLE. Madagascar: Its History and People. By the Rev 

Henry W. Little, some years Missionary in East Madagascar. Post 8vo 

tos. 6d. 

LOCK HART. Doubles and Quits. By Laurence W. M. Lock- 

hart. With Twelve Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fair to See : a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mine is Thine : a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LORIMER. The Institutes of Law : A Treatise of the Principles 
of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By Jambs Lorimer, Regius 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised throughout, and much enlarged. 
8vo, 18s. 

The Institutes of the Law of Nations. A Treatise of the 

Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. In 2 vols. 8vo. Volume I., 
price 16s. Volume II., price 20s. 

M'COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By William M'Combie, 

Tillyfour. New Edition, enlarged, with Memoir of the Author. By James 
Macdonald, Editor of the 1 Live-Stock Journal.' Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACRAE. A Handbook of Deer - Stalking. By Alexander 

Macrae, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Rosa, Esq. Fcap. 8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 

M'CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M'Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. Four vols, crown 8vo, 248. 

Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 

Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 48. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— — Lectures on the Book of Esther. Fcap. 8vo, 58. 

MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 
cedure Act, 1887. B y Norman Doran Macdonald. Revised by the Lord 
Advocate. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

M'INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By Charles M'Intosh, 

formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. Two large vols, royal 8vo, embellished with 1350 Engravings. £4, 78. 6d. 

VoL I. On the Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices. 776 
pages, and 1073 Engravings, £2, 10s. 

Vol. II. Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, £1, 17s. 6d. 
MAC KAY. A Manual of Modern Geography ; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. nth 
Thousand, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 53d Thousand, revised 

to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 3s. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Interme- 
diate Book between the Author's ' Outlines of Geography ' and • Elements of 
Geography.' Twelfth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, pp. 238, as. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 176th Thousand, re- 
vised to the present time. i8mo pp. 118, is. 
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MACKAY, First Stepa in Geography. 86th Thousand. iSmo, pp. 

56. Bowed, 4d. ; cloth, 6± 
Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 

With Express Reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science end 
Art Department. By the* Rev* Alkxanulu Malk-ay, LL D. t F.R^G.S. 30th 
Thousand, revised. Crown Svo, in, 6d. 
— — * Facta and Dates ; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 
Profane History, and the Principal Facta In the various Physical Sciences. 
The Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and Natural Method. For 
(Schools and Private Reference. New Edition. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 

MACKAY. An Old Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay's 
Regiment* now incorporated with the Royal ticots. With an Appendix con- 
taioing many Original Documents connected with the History of the Rogi* 
merit. By J obit Mack-ay (late) or Hkkriesdalk. Crown Svo, 5*. 

MACKAY. The Pounders of the American Republic. A History 

of Washington, Adam*, J- M. r<..n, Franklin, and Madison. With a Supple* 
menUry Chapter on the Inherent Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American 
Democracy, LJy Charlies Mackay, LL.D, Post Svo* roe. fid. 

MACKELLAR. More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the 

Highlands* from 186a to 1682. Translated into Gaelic by Mrs Mary Macekl- 
lar. By command of Her Majesty the Queen, Crown Svo, with Illustrations. 
Ids. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Studies in Roman h;\\\\ Willi Comparative View? 
of the Laws or France, England, and Scotland By Lord Mackenzie, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Sixth Edition, Edited by 
Joint Km* Patrick, Esq., M A, Cantab.; Dr Jut. Heldelb,; LL.fi. Edin ; 
Advocate. Bvo, iss. 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 

David M. Mai*. Pcap. Svo, 6s. 
MAIR. A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 

relating 10 the Constitution, Practice, and Affair* of the Church of Scotland 

Willi Note* and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. Wilmau Maik, D O., 

Minister of the Pariah of RarhnVuL Crown Svo* 7s. 6d. 

M A IT LAND. Parva, By E. Foller Maitland (E. F, M.) Feap, 

Bvo. «s, 

MANNERS, Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By Lord John 

M ak*krs, IT P., G.C.B. New Edition Crown Svo. M. 6d. 

MANNERS. Gems of Gentian Poetry. Translated by Lady Joss 

Mann Kits. Small quarto, j*. 6d< 

- Impressions of Bad-Homburg, Comprising a Short Ac- 
count of the Women's Associations of Germany under the Red Croaa. By 
Lady J ohm Hunriss, Crown Svo, is, 60L 

- Some Personal Recollections of the Later Year* of the Earl 

of D»acon«neld, K G. Sixth Edition, 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service, 6d, 
Borne of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Beading and 

Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries. With Remarks on SUrliug and 
Maintaining Them. S-*coo»l Edition, crown svo, is. 

A Sequel to Rich Men 1 * Dwellings, and other Occasional 
Papers. Crown 8vo. *e. od, 

- hnn>m\i-in^ Experiences nf Reading and Recreation Rooms, 
Airiis of GudiDi, N •itliutfUAin Social Guild, Existing Institutions, 4to., *«, 
Crown tro, is. 

MARMOKNE. The Story is told by Aoolpbus Skgrave, the 
7 oun»«.t of thrfo Brotbrrs, Third K<1Ltion. Crown Svo. 6» 

MARSHALL. French Home Life, By Frederic Marshall 

S.-.'UM.t li.llt.inU <*. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period lo the 
Clo*e of the I ml la Cnni)«any"a Govern men I ; with an Epitome of flnoseoqent 
Evrrnta. By JottV OLARK lta*tNU9» &ft*I. AbildgiHi from the Author's 
Urgor work. Bscnud Edition, revtaed Crown |vo, with Hap, 6a. 6d. 
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MARTIN. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir Theodore 

Martin, K.G.B. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Ninth Edition, fcap. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 

Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 

with Life and Notes. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, printed on hand -made 
paper, 218. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergl, crown 8vo, 8s. 

Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Ed., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Vita Nuova of Dante. With an Introduction and 

Notes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 58. 

Aladdin : A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oehlenschlae- 

oer. Fcap. 8vo, 58. 

Correggio : A Tragedy. By Oehlenschlaeger. With 

Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

King Rene's Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 

Henbik Hertz. Second Edition, fcap., 28. 6d. 
MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. In a 
Series of Letters. By Helena Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 
with Portrait. 98. 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or the 

Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

The Psalmist and the Scientist ; or, Modern Value of the 

Religious Sentiment. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MEIKLEJOHN. An Old Educational Reformer— Dr Bell. By 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education in the University of 8t Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Golden Primer. With Coloured Illustrations hy Wal- 
ter Crane. 8mall 4to, boards, 5s. 

The English Language : Its Grammar, History, and Litera- 
ture. With Chapters on Versincation, Paraphrasing, and Punctuation. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
Francis que-Michel, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de l'lnstitut de 
France, &c. In One handsome Quarto Volume, printed on hand-made paper, 
and appropriately bound in Roxburgh e style. Price 66s. 

MICHIE. The Larch : Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 
and General Management. By Christopher Y. Michie, Forester, Cullen House. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 58. 

MILNE. The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Large 
Towns. With special reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church 
of Scotland. By the Rev. Robt. Milne, M.A., D.D., Ardler. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical : designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 

New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Crack of Doom. 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

MITCHELL. Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four 
Centuries. By Major-General John Mitchell, Author of 'Life of WaUenstein.* 
With a Memoir of the Author. 8vo, 9s. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. With 8 
Illustrations on Steel, by the late George Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Another Edition, fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 
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MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other SermonB. 

By the Rev. A. W, Momkme, M.A., D.Sc Proft H*or of Logic and Metaphysics 

In King s College, London. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 584 
The Basis of Religion* Being an Examination of Natural 

Religion. Second Edition. Crown Svo, ai. fid. 
The Origin of Evil, and other SermonB. Fourth Edition 

enlarged. Crown 8to, 5s. 
Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphyaica, and 

a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 

Agnosticism. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, ja. 

Preaching and Hearing; and Other SermonB, Crown 

8vo, 4a. fid. 

Belief in God. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 
an Officer in 1870- By Captain W. B. Montagu*:, 94th Regiment, Author of 
* Claude Moadowlelgh/ &e. 8VO, to*. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A 

Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs Ouphakt, Author of the 'life 
of Edward Irving,' Ac. 9 vols, crown Svo, £1, 41. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 
Comprehending a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contract*, Trust-deeds, Ceeslos, and Sequestration* j ana the 
Winding-up of .Taint-Stock Companies in Scotland ) with Annotations on the 
vanoue Inaolvency and Bankruptcy Statu tea ; and with Forma or Procedure 
applicable to these Subjects. By James Murdoch, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Bvo, ^i, 10s. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE : A Gosaip with 

no Plot in Particular, By A Plain Woman. New Edition, crown Bvo, St. 
By the Bams Author. 
POOR NELLIE. 3 vola, post 8vo ( 35s. 6d. 

N EAVES. Songs and Versea, Social and Scientific. By an Old 

Contributor to 1 Maga.' By the Dun, Lord Niavtm, Fifth Ed., fcap. 8vo, 4*. 

The Greek Anthology. Being VoL XX. of 'Ancient Clas- 
sic* for English Readers.' Crown 8vo> as. 6d- 

NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introiluction on the Principle* of Zoology. By Havnv Ax* 
urrtca Nicholson, M.B., D.Bc., F.L.8., P.U.8., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Seventh Edition, rewritten and 
enluiKcd Post 8m PP. m with 555 Engraving 01 1 Wood, t&*. 

Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engraving* on Wood, 7s. 6d. 

introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Uae of Junior 

Claaaes, Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 166 Engravings, js. 

Outline* of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Inscrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, is. Gd. 

A Manual of Palaeontology, for the Uae of Students. 

With a Oeneral Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. Second 
Edition. Revised and greatly enlarged, a vols, tvo, with 7« Engraving*, 

Tin- An, 1. ni Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 

the Principles and Lending Pacta of Palnonlologlcal Bdcnoe. Crown Svo, 
with 976 gngravfnui, to*. W. 

On the "Tabulate Corals" of the Palrcowuc Period, 

with OriUcai Dftsrrtfdhm* nf tlluatrattrs BpocJM. Hln*tr*t*d with 15 
Lithograph Plates *ud numerous Engravings, Super-royal »vo, ait. 
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NICHOLSON. On the Structure and Affinities of the Genua Mon- 
ticulipora nd its 9nb-Genera, with Critical Deacriptian* of mustratrve 
Species. By Hmr Axurm NicHOLaoH, MJ)., D.Sc, F.I*. 8., F.ftA, 
Begin* Protestor of Natural History in the Umversity of Abe rdeen . IHn»- 
trated with nnmerona Engravings on wood and lithographed Plates. Snper- 
toyal 3vo, rSs. 

— — Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal King- 
dom. 3vo, with 106 Illustrations, 6a. 

NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. 
By the late Maxwbu Nichotjsow, D.D., Min i ster of St Staphem**, Bdinburgh- 
Crown 3vo, 5a. 6d. 

Beat in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8to, 4s. 6cL 

OLIPHANT. Masollam : a Problem of the Period. A NoveL 

By Lacrxscx Ouphast. 3 vols, post 8vo, 25a. 6cL 

Altiora Peto. Eighth Edition, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Piccadilly : A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. With 

Bight Illastrations by Richard Doyle, aSghth Edition, 4a. od. Cheap Edition, 

in paper cover, as. od. 

Traits and Travesties ; Social andPoIitdcaL Post8vo, ias.6d. 

The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 

With ninstrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, yya- 

The Land of KhemL Post 8vo, with ninstrations, ios. 6d. 

Haifa : T,ife in Modern Palestine. 2d Edition. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from a Rolling 

Stone. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 6a> 
Fashionable Philosophy, and other Sketches. In paper 

cover, is. 

Sympneumata : or, Evolutionary Functions now Active in 

Man. Bdited by Llobzhcb Oltpkast. Post 8vo, xo&. od. 
OLIPHANT. The Story of Valentine; and his Brother. By Mrs 

Ouphast. 5s., cloth. 
Katie Stewart. 2s. 6d. 

A House Divided against Itself. 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

OSBOBN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 
Hmnuai) Onon, CJ3L 3 Tola, crown 8*0, xa*. 

OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 
T^i fr*nri Translation into *ngMa>i t and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Bev. Archibald Clkbk. a vols, imperial 8vo, £x, irs. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord ; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By B. J. Oswald. Post 8vo, with ninstrations. 7s. 6d. 

OUR OWN POMPEII. A Romance of To-morrow. 2 vols, crown 

8 vo, 178. 

OUTRAM. Lyrics : Legal and Miscellaneous. By the late George 

Outbam, Esq., Advocate. New Edition, with Explanatory Notes. Bdited 
by J. EL Stoddart, LL.D. ; and Illnstrated by William Balston and A. 8- 
Boyd. Fcap. 8vo, 5a. 

PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, 

LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 
Newcastle. With Engravings on Wood and Gloasarial Index. Twelfth 
Edition. Revised by Professor Lapwo&th of Mason Science College, Bir- 
mingham. [In the press. 

■ Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. od. 

Introductory Text -Book of Physical Geography. With 

Sketch- Maps and Illustrations. Edited by Cn a Ri.as Lapwobth. UL D. , F.G.S., 
&o., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Mason Science College, Bir- 
mingham, xath Bdition. as. 6d. 
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PAGE. Advanced Text -Book of Physical Geography. Third 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. LArwonTn. With Engravings. 5B, 

PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Noel Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5a. 

Poems by ft Painter, By Sir J. Noel Paton, Fcap., 



By B. Hogarth 



cloth, 5a. 

PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. 

Fa r: r.u-i ; N. SVO, US. 

The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious 

Metal* upon the World, a vols. 8vo. 31B. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen's 
Body~G uarti for Scotland. By J amis B Atfoua Paul, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4 to, with Portraits and other Illustrations, j£s, as. 

PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill With latest revised 

Laws as played by the Best Globs. By Captain B, C. F, Fxili, B.S.O, Third 
kdJtii.ii, fOAj-. v\(i\h, is. 6d. 

PETTIGREW, The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 

Management By A. PcrrtoBJtw. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, with Eugrav. 
lugs. Crown 8vo, is. 6d, 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH HEADERS. 

Companion Series to Ancient and Foreign Classics for English Readers, 
Edited by William Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 
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PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 
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PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 
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or, the Celebration of Put.lic Worship, the Administration of the Sacraments, 
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STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. John 
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STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
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SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
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THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden : being Practical 
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the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 58. 
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